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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


Ilow dreadful it must be to earn a prize and find that it has 


gone to the wrong man! Yet if one is to believe the com- 
plaints of one’s fellow-creatures, it often happens. I have 
known even schoolboys bewail it, though they seldom 
deserve anything but a whipping. No Minister has 
bestowed a bishopric, no Bishop has given a living, no 
Rector has appointed a parish clerk, without this mistake 
being made in somebody’s view. What seems curious, the 
person who has been successful can never be persuaded 
that there has been a failure of justice. Matters are 
not a bit better manuged in France. At Meudon, near 
Paris, there lived excellent widow Pasde- 
nomme, who passed her life in doing good, especially to 
Strange to say, her neighbours acknow- 


an named 
poor children. 
ledged it, and in course of time the report of her goodness 
reached the ears of the Academy. They wrote to her to 
say that they had resolved to give her the Monthyon prize, 
and bade her come to Paris to receive it. Virtue is not its 
own reward in France, or rather, in addition, she who is 
most distinguished for it receives five hundred francs, a 
medal, and a diploma framed and glazed to hang up over 
her mantelpiece instead of the looking-glass which her 
absence of vanity renders superfluous. Unhappily, in 
Meudon there was another Widow Pasdenomme, by no 
virtuous, to whom the letter was addressed in 
not surprised ; of 
little eulogistic, but that was, 
doubtless, Academical politeness—‘‘ pretty Fanny's way.” 
Itow noble it her, they * to 
thought of educating and supporting ten motherless 
children at her own expense!” Well, she didn’t exactly 
remember the number, but she had often thought of it, or 
at least of something like it, for she had had many good 
resolutions at one time or another, but especially in her 
cups; for Widow Pasdenomme No. 2 drank. There could 
be no doubt that she deserved all that might be given her. 
So putting on her soberest gown (for her taste in dress was 


means 


so 


error. She was pleased but some 


the phrases seemed a 
have 


was of said, 


gaudy) she went to Paris and receiyed the prize, accom- 
panied, no doubt, by much classical eulogium. Then she 
returned to Meudon and *‘ painted it red”; in other words, 
the five hundred francs were spent in brandy, ‘and she got 
into trouble from the effects of it. That was how Widow 
Pasdenomme No. | first came to hear of it. The Academy 
are naturally much distressed, but the mischief has been 
done. five 
hundred franes for her, but the medal still hangs round 
the and the certificate adorns the 


mantelpiece. 


They have subscribed among them anothe: 


wrong neck, wrong 


To persons beyond middle age the recent ecclesiastical 
case respecting preaching in a black gown sounds very 
curious. 
It was thought ‘‘ Papistical”’ to wear a white one ; 
so far from surpliceage being no error, it was considered a 


In my e irly youth almost every clergyman did 
so. and 
very graveone. When the controversy about the ‘‘ Geneva” 
gown began, [lood, or, as has been recently asserted, one 
Dr. Willis, wrote some capital lines upon it— 
For me, I neither know nor care 
Whether the cle rgy choose to wear 
A black dress or a white dress, 
Filled with a trouble of my own— 
A wife who preaches in her gown 
And lectures in her night-dress ! 
These verses had the distinction of being among the very 
first to be sent to a magazine by someone who had not 
written them: this has since become a common literary 
swindle, but at the time it made quite a sensation. Our 
great reformers did not much disturb themselves about 
gowns and such matters, and when Luther was asked his 
opinion, he replied that if a man found his preaching the 
better for it, he might wear half a dozen. 


The attire of the clergy, unless when they are officiating, 
when some of them have gorgeous vestments, has become 
very grave and sober; indeed, I remember a youth at the 
University, who had a family living waiting for him, 
bitterly complaining that his taste in colours, on which he 
prided himself, would be absolutely thrown away. In old 
times this was not the case, as we may read from the 
descriptions of the dress of the ‘‘fast” clergy in 
‘*Tyanhoe” and the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales.” They ignored 
the tonsure, and let their hair grow long, like artists: 
they from costly 
girdles; their shoes, long and pointed, were of various 
colours; and they even had “ ornamental cruppers to their 
saddles,” a sort of crack cavalry clergy. The Noncon- 
formists have never gone in for swelldom in attire, and 
least of all those whom we may call the outsiders. Hunt- 
ington, 8.8. (‘‘ we clergy,” he said, ‘‘ are very proud of titles 
of honour, but I am content with Saved Sinner’’), tells us 
that ‘‘he wore out his leather breeches in riding about to 
preach the Word,” and how, being too poor to buy another 
pair, he made special intercession for them: it is a curious 
revelation of ignorant fanaticism. ‘I often made free in 
my prayers for this favour, but in vain, till when I came 
to London and called on Mr. Croucher, where J found a 
parcel waiting for me. I opened it, and behold, there they 
were, with a note in them. I tried them on, and they fitted 


wore embroidered purses hanging 


This, howerer, does 


as if I had been measured for them.” 
not astonish him when he reflects that Aaron and his 
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sons had been attired entirely by Providence, ‘‘ who also 
knows my own size, having clothed me in a miraculous 
manner for near five years.” 


A recent account of an eminent person’s boyhoud 
suggests the question, Where do biographers begin to 
Where they end is, of course, beyond 
mortal ken. As a rule, I suppose eminent men do not 
begin to be virtuous at a very early age. They inherit, of 
course, the intelligence of their mothers—that seems to be 
established—but do they not inherit anything from their 
fathers, except his property? And if so, do they not 
occasionally do something wrong ? Do they always say 
the edifying things that are put into their mouths, and 
behave in the self-sacrificing manner represented? I 
cin only say, as the contemporary of several eminent 
persons, that were boys together I don’t 
remember them to have been any better than myself. If 
a chapter headed ‘‘ Crimes He Committed ”’ were put into 
every biography of a great man’s boyhood, it would make 
it more veracious,.and also much more attractive; one 


write fiction ? 


when we 


resents these portraits of perfect young people. In an 
autobiography such omissions are not so glaring: we say 


to ourselves, ‘* This is a little too steep; if we don’t confess 
something all sorts of things will be suspected”; so we 
tell half, or perhaps a quarter, of our little weakneses. 
Tennyson was singularly bold; or perhaps, as he told 
it in verse, he flattered himself his confession would be 
supposed to be imaginary, else the story of his stealing, 
cr helping to steal, that sow at school, and hauling it up to 
the roof till it littered, and then roasting the little pigs, 
is rather serious. It is far worse than Charles Lamb’s 
behaviour in appropriating the sucking pig that was meant 
for somebody else on the ground that he liked it so much, 
and because ‘‘ One must stop somewhere.” 


I remember an eminent lawyer telling me a dreadful 
story of how he and a certain Lord Chief Justice of 
England, fifty years ago and more, once stole a horse 
together. Aubrey tells us that Chief Justice Popham in 
his youth took purses on the road, and was afterwards 
like all perverts) very severe upon highwaymen. In the 
record of my own (almost) blameless life, I recollect 
having been confederate with a now eminent person in an 
act which I thought at the time was no less than petty 
treason. I went with him from Eton into Windsor Park, 
and he killed a pheasant sitting on a tree with a stone, at 
throwing which with accuracy he second David. 
Never shall I forget my feelings as we passed through the 
porter’s gate with that deceased bird. People talk of the 
difficulty of concealing a murdered body, but what is that 
compared with the hiding a cock pheasant in the pocket of 
an Eton jacket? It was a very unpleasant quarter of a 
minute, though the remembrance of it did not destroy our 
appetite that night when we had the bird for supper. I 
have a dim recollection of a piece of mischief committed by 
the Marquis of Wellesley and a school-fellow, which I sup- 
pose was, for a wonder, in the biography of that respect- 
statesman. They went to stay with some relative of 
his, and by way of a joke, he confided to her that his sister 
had run off with the footman, ‘‘ Though, thank goodness, 
nobody knows about it, and you must keep it a dead 
secret.” She went out to call upon a friend the same after- 
noon, and told the boys on her return that, unhappily, 
Lady So-and-So had already heard all about it. 


was a 


able 


In illustration of the views of ‘‘change”’ among the 
North American Indians, alluded to in a recent ‘‘ Note,” a 
New Zealand correspondent sends me the following: ‘I 
was once endeavouring to explain to an intelligent old 
Maori the many benefits the natives had derived from 
civilisation and the advent of the English. He listened 
courteously and attentively, and then replied: ‘I have 
heard all you say, now pray listen tome. Whenin former 
years I tattooed the young son of a chieftain I was feasted 
on a young and tender baby; but now when I perform the 
same operation, bah! they serve me upapig!’ It is as 
impossible to convey the contemptuous accent he put upon 
the word ‘ pig’ as it was to refute his argument.” 


Those who object to tips to waiters should read what 
happened the other day at a club (not in Pall Mall, one is 
glad to say) where not only, it seems, are waiters not 
remunerated, but are sometimes left to pay for the liquid 
refreshments supplied to the members. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is no wonder that one ‘poor waiter in a single 
night found himself responsible for eleven shi ngs. 
There is a story of the old Trafalgar at Greenwich 
where a waiter was made to incur a still heavier 
liability. Six young gentlemen from London, to whom 
expense (as it turned out) was literally no object, ordered 
a magnificent dinner. “They were full of high spirits 
and yet extremely affable to the waiter, which is 
not always the case under those circumstances. He 


took them (as he afterwards told the landlord) to 
be ‘‘gents of the right sort,” with a tendency to 


sportiveness. After dinner the mirth grew fast and 
furious, but still nothing was broken, and the bill was 
sent for in due course. It was a very large one, and it 
was at first proposed that they should draw lots for 
who should discharge it, but that was voted too “ slow.” 
It was finally proposed that the waiter should be blind- 
folded, and that the man he caught should pay for the lot, 





while the waiter should have a sovereign for his trouble, 
This was received with a storm of approbation. Tuables 
and chairs were everywhere pushed aside, and the game 
began. The waiter, blindfolded with his own napkin, did 
his best, but the others were very nimble and wary, and— 
what was very creditable to them, considering the wine 
they had drunk—perfectly silent. He could catch hold of 
none of them for ever so long, and at last, quite tired out, 
he said he would play no longer, and took off his bandage, 
when he found himself quite alone. They had all slipped 
out of the room one after the other, and he had been 
playing by himself at that exciting game for half an hour. 
The bill was for eighteen pounds, and the poor fellow had 
but the promise of a sovereign wherewith to settle it. 


When Mr. Bret Harte is on his native heath, that is, in 
the Wild West, we are always glad to meet him. It was a 
great feat of his to enlist our sympathy for the gamblers 
and desperadoes he first introduced to us, but having once 
succeedéd he has retained it. It was a little difficult to 
believe that the gentlemen of the camps, who when they 
rode into town discharged their revolvers at random ‘‘ into 
the brown” of inoffensive strangers, when there was 
nobody particular to pick a quarrel with, could be moved 
to tears at the sight of a baby; from analogy you would 
have argued that they would have eaten it, like the 
soldiers of Colonel Kirke or the members of the Doone 
family. When Andersen told us his tales of childhood, 
there were unsentimental persons who winked the eye and 
shot out the tongue. I remembera well-known writer even 
ridiculing one of them ina piece after the master’s manner ; 
its peroration ran—*‘‘ But lo, in the morning, the foot of the 
peasant had trodden on the flower that the child had planted 
on its mother’s uncle’s grave.” But Mr. Bret Harte’s heroes 
were respected by the parodist as though they could have 
used their Derringers upon him. We have somehow 
taken to these tender-hearted ruffians, and half believe 
that we believe in them. In the American newspapers we 
read of their doing things inconsistent with their more 
touching attributes; lynching people (sometimes the 
wrong ones) by methods ‘too horrible for publication,” 
for example, but it is so far away (though, unhappily, not 
so long ago) that we hope it is not true. Their devotion to 
women and affection for young children is still an article 
of our faith; if itis an illusion we stick to it, and so does 
Mr, Bret Harte. 


It is, perhaps, the easier for him to do so since he is 
understood to live in England, where his clients are not 
under his personal observation ; so that he draws upon the 
memories of youth, which are notoriously rose-coloured, 
At all events, in his latest volume, ‘‘ Barker's Luck,” his 
bad characters are as good as ever, and so is he. Indeed, 
he has never written a more touching and humorous 
story than ‘‘ The Mother of Five,” in which all his old 
peculiarities reappear— 

She was a mother—and a rather exemplary one—of five 

children, although her own age was barely nine. Two of 
these children were twins, and she generally alluded to them 
as Mr. Amplach’s children, referring to an exceedingly 
respectable gentleman in the next settlement, who, 1 have 
reason to believe, had never set eyes on her or them. ‘The 
twins were quite naturally alike—having been in a prev'ous 
state of existence two ninepins—and were still somewhat 
vague and inchoate below their low shoulders in their long 
clothes, but were also firm and globular about the head, and 
there were not wanting those who professed to see in this an 
unmistakable resemblance to their reputed father. 
Mary had three other children, also dolls — Misery, 
Gloriana, and Johnny Dear. Careful as she of 
them, she was not more so than ‘the chivalry, the deep 
tenderness, the delicacy and unselfishness of the rude men 
around her” caused them to be: there being no buby 
about, their great hearts melted over the dolls. Jim 
Carter, the teamster, tramples into a saloon after a five- 
mile walk through a snow-drift with an Amplach twin in 
his pocket that had been lost by its mamma. The road- 
manager of the new line rescues another, and keeps it in his 
drawer for her— 

““She’s doing remarkably well in spite of the trying 
weather, but I have had to keep her very quiet,’’ said the 
manager, regarding the nivepin critically. 

**Ess,’’ said Mary quickly. ‘‘It’s just the same with 
Johnny Dear ; his cough is frightful at nights. But Misery ’s 
all right. I’ve just been to see her.” 

‘* There ’s a good deal of scarlet fever around,” continued 
the manager with quiet concern, ‘‘ and we can’t be toocareful. 
But I shall take her for a little run down the line to-morrow.”’ 


When at eleven or so Mary goes to school, the neighbours 
promise to take care of her children for her. She is away 
for years, and forgetting that she has grown past the doll- 
loving age, they go to the station to meet her with her 
dolls in their pockets— 


Nothing could be prettier than the smile on the cheeks 
that were no longer sunburnt ; nothing could be clesrer than 
the blue eyes lifted frankly to theirs. And yet, as she grace- 
fully turned away with her father, the faces of the four adopted 
parents were found to be as red and embarrassed as her own 
on the day that Yuba Bill drove up publicly with Johnny 
Dear on the box-seat. 

‘*You weren’t such a fool,’’ said Montgomery to Roper, 
‘as to bring Misery here with you?’”’ 

“I was,’’ said Roper with a constrained laugh; ‘ and 
you?” He had just caught sight of the head of a ninepin 
peeping from the mauager’s pocket. The man laughed, and 
then the four turned silently away. 

‘* Mary ”’ had, indeed, come back to them, but not ‘“‘ The 
Mother of Five !”’ 


The story—and there are others in the volume almost as 
good—is a charming combination of humour and fancy, 


was 
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THE DOCK STRIKE AT HAMBURG. 
The writers of anti-English articles in some German news- 
papers, who imagined that merchants and shipowners in 
England had instigated the stoppage of work at the Ham- 
burg docks for the purpose of injuring the traffic carried 
on at the great commercial port on the Elbe, must have 
been ignorant though ingenious commentators upon the 
mercantile of North-Western Europe. It 
obvious that any temporary gain from the diversion of 
trade Hamburg would be more 
likely to go to Bremen, or to the Baltic ports now 
rendered accessible by the Kiel Ship Canal, or even to 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and Antwerp, than to London, 
since the time past when American, East Indian, 
Chinese, and other maritime commerce with Germany 
used to make London or Liverpool its intermediate dépét. 
In point of fact, the present hindrance to shipping business 
at Hamburg is a serious nuisance and to many 
people in our trading and manufacturing community, 


interests is 


sea- borne away from 


18 


loss 
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the fabric being swept with fatal force both against 


the new Electric Station and, with serious though less 
calamitous effect, against the West Pier. The damage to 
the latter is estimated at £2000, the pier having been 
completely severed and the newly finished baths at its 
pre rare end utterly demolished. When the West Pier 
was cleft in half there were a number of people at its 
further end observing the storm, who were completely cut 
off from shore. There was some thought of rescuing them 
by rocket, but it was found that they were not in serious 
jeopardy, so they were allowed to remain until the receding 
of the tide made the use of ladders feasible. ‘Truly it wasa 
curious freak of fate that the old Chain Pier, so hospitable 
throughout its long existence, should find its end in dealing 
disaster around it. But recently it was condemned as 
unsafe and closed to the public—but how unsafe it was 
no one surmised. 


THE FEAR OF FAMINE IN INDIA. 
A prolonged drought, from some aberration in the course 
of the ordinary monsoon winds that should bring rain to 
India at the season for maturing the grain crops in the 
latter months of the year, causes much distress by scarcity 
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hill station and cantonment of Kasauli, which overlooks 
the Kalka Valley, one of the less affected districts at pre- 
sent suffering from the drought. 


THE STORM AT ATHENS. 
The effects of the terrible thunderstorm which burst over 
Athens and the Pirzeus on Nov. 26 have proved even more 
disastrous than was at first surmised, but the archeologist, 
at least, will rejoice that the ancient glories of the Greek 
capital were spared, and that, if the havoc was to be made 
at all, it has been made of such modern products as rail- 
Still, the loss of 
life was very grievous, and the sufferings entailed on the 


ways, gas-works, and telegraph offices. 


poorer class of Athenians in the low-lying districts which 
suffered the most from the flood cannot easily be 
allayed, for the damage done to several large factories 
and many workshops of all kinds has thrown great 
numbers out of employment. ‘The river Ilissos, which is 
practically dry for much of the year, rosc more than 
twenty feet after several hours’ fierce downpour of rain, 
and inundated the whole suburbs along its banks, carrying 








WRECK OF THE CHAIN 


who would be the last persons in the world to have sent 
Mr. Tom Mann, or any other champion of the Labour 
agitation, to invoke a combined strike of dockmen, quaymen, 
bargemen, carmen, porters, lumpers, and riverside labourers 
on the banks of the Elbe. Hitherto, it appears, the Ham- 
burg strike, though locally important, haplienn small affair 
compared with the famous contest of a similar character 
some years ago on the banks of the Thames; and German 
police authority, exercised with assured reliance upon 
military support in case of need, prevents any attempted 
outrage or damage to persons and property. The aspect of 
the docks and quays, however, during the enforced cessation 
of their industry, seems deplorable in the scene represented 
by our Illustration, and we hope the strike will soon be at 
an end, 





WRECK OF THE BRIGHTON CHAIN PIER. 
It was but last week that we recorded the opening, to a 
fine flourish of trumpets, of the new Electric Railway 
between Brighton and Rottingdean, and now the handsome 
station of the new line is a ruin and its elaborately 
fashioned car a wreck. But this was not the only havoc 
wrought at Brighton by the great gale which raged along the 
south and east coasts during the night of Friday, Dec. 4, and 
through the small hours of the next day. For the famous 
Chain Pier, almost historic in its associations, was washed 
away, and its wreckage transformed by the violence of the 
waves into an instrument of disaster, great fragments of 











PIER AT BRIGHTON: THE 


From a Photograph by Donovan, Brighton, taken just before the Storm. 


of food in the markets among so vast a population, whether 
or not it be desi:ned to come to actual famine. Such is 
the present condition of affairs in the Punjaub and the 
North-West Provinces, and 30 far eastward as Behar, with 
an increasing dearth which is severely fels by the poorer 
classes of natives, and which has driven two or three 
hundred thousand f them to seek rehef from Government. 
tn the Central Provinces, in the Native State of Hyderabad, 
and in the adjacent part of the Madras Presidency, as well 
as in the Deccan south of Bombay, fears of a similar 
calamity have prevailed during many weeks past, but 
within the last few days there have been rains falling 
in those districts, which promise tolerably good winter 
crops, and the prices of every. sort of grain have 
declined. We may still hope for the speedy deliverance, by 
a like merciful visitation of nature, in North-Western 
India, the Punjaub, and the districts under administration 
of the Government at Calcutta , but it was in October and 
November that the rain should have arrived to render its 
usual benefit to those territories. A slight and brief 
pressure of real scarcity, which is, perhaps, aggravated by 
grain-dealers taking advantage of the panic, and speculating 
on higher gains for their hoarded stock when the dread of 
famine should have been excited to the utmost, suffices to 
impoverish great numbers of people, and has a demoralising 
effect on their minds. The peasantry crowd into the towns, 
and the hill stations which do not suffer as the plains do 
are also put to much difficulty by the distressed populace 
which seeks their aid. Our Illustration is a view of the 








PIER IN ITS LAST DAYS. 


five bridges completely away. The suburb of Kolokynthus 
was inundated by the Kephissos, and even the unfortunate 
Armenian refugees at Kolonos were flooded out of their 
extemporised home. 





THE WHITE HORSE, FETTER LANE. 
A coaching inn which once bore itself with the best of its 
fellows, the White Horse in Fetter Lane, will 
be numbered no more among surviving landmarks of the 
London that was severed by country lanes from such rural 
villages as Knightsbridge or Islington, and the London to 
which the coaching tavern stood in the stead of the vast 
railway terminus of to-day. The White Horse, now shortly 
to be pulled down in order that its valuable site may be 
used to more advantage, was a well-known hostelry early 
in the eighteenth century, and by the middle of the 
century was the resort of the Oxford and West of England 
coaches. - Until the railway ousted the old-world coach 
from its supremacy, the White Horse continued to be 
a. tavern of note, and is mentioned ia many of the 
memoirs of the generation that flourished when the century 
was younger. But now, alas, for some years the pride of 
the old hostel has been gone. Only its name, eltered to 
White Horse Chambers, and its main fabric have been left 
to it, and the rooms once frequented by wit and fashion 
have been portioned out as dingy lodgings. Perhaps it is 
as well that it should pass away altogether, having fallen 
so far from its former estate. 


soon 

















THE TURNSTONE. 
BY GRANT ALLEN. 


Your turnstone is a true cosmopolitan. . There are few 
countries of the world on whose coasts he is not to be 
found at one time or another. But his tastes are curiously 
perverted ; he prefers the seaside in winter tosummer, and is 
only to be seen on our British shores in very early spring or 
very late autumn. ‘he fact of it is, he is that chilly thing, 
a winter migrant. Now, everybody notices that certain con- 
spicuous Lirds come back to us every summer ; but only out- 
door observant naturalists are aware how large a number of 
northern species seek the shelter of our isles in winter, ‘just 
at the moment 
when the swallows 
and martins are 
gathering to leave 
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in his strange task of smartly overturning the shingle and 
darting like lightning on the small things beneath it. In 
size the turnstone is rather large for a sandpiper, or rather 
small for a plover; he is also somewhat shorter on the legs 
than most of his congeners. ‘Throughout the summer, in 
his far northern breeding-places, he looks handsomer than 
with us, going in fora rich brown tone in many parts of 
his coat, while his legs and feet assume a brighter orange. 
But in autumn, when his soul has ceased for the moment 
lightly to turn to thoughts of love, his plumage grows 
duller and his bearing less haughty. He confines himself 
at that season to the prosaic and practical business of 
crustacean-hunting. 


almost universally the habit of turning stones has given a 
name to this interesting bird; for in France he is the tourne- 
pierre ; in Spain, the revuelve-piedras; and in Italy, the 
volta-pietra ; while in the remote north of Scotland he is 
commonly known as the stane-pecker. I ought to add 
that the allied ringed plover is even more noted among 
modern sportsmen as an alarm-giver than the turnstone. 
It isa very alert little bird, which acts unconsciously in 
the same way as sentinel to other species, and it is there- 
fore much disliked by pursuers of wild fowl because of its 
tell-tale habits. It has a clever trick of sticking to the very 
ridge of the weather-beaten shingle, where the breakers at 
high water have heaped up the pebbles in a sharp edge ; and 

it runs along at a 

safe distanceahead, 

whistling perpetu- 

ally as it goes, and 








us. The turnstone 
is one of these; he 
is by family a 
plover in the 

wider sense of the 
word—and he lives | 
and breeds in far | 
northern Europe, | 
among the higher 

Norse fiords and on 
the mossy expans 
ofthe Arctic tundra. 
There food is plen- 
tiful in summer. 
But when his na- 
tive moss-beds 
freeze hard, he 
diffuses himself im- 
partially over all 


shores of the 
world; he pays 
flying visits not 


only to Spain and 
Italy, but als: 
to Natal or 
Melbourne, and to 
the American con- | 
On his re- | 





tinent. 

turn journey north. 

ward, he may 
sometimes be met 

with on the East 
Anglian mud-flats 

and on the Deyon- j 
shire coast; but | 
his appearances 1n 
Britain are more 
frequent in 
autumn, when 

young birds, on 

their first south- 

ward trip, love 

to ‘* break the 
journey” on the 
glistening tidal 


mud of our eastern 
rivers, where they 
may often be seen 
inconfidential little | 
groups, surveying ‘ 
the world with 
philosophic 
templation from a 
congenial bank of 
ooze tangle- 
weed. 

The turnstone 
is a sandpiper, well 
on his way to be- 
come a plover ; or 
else, if you prefer 
it, he is a plover 
who has only just 
escaped from the 
humble fate of 
being a mere sand- 





con- 


and 


piper. He gets his 
name, of course 
from his well- 
known habit of 


turning over small 
stones on the sea- 
shore by a dex- 
terous twist of his 
stout, hard bill, in 
order to feed on 
the petty molluses 
and crawling crus- 
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7 so putting up the 

frightened sand- 
pipers and dunlins 
j on the flats below, 
which fly out to sea 
as the murderous 
guns approach 
them. Sportsmen 
have an odd way of 


aWard. 


| objecting to what 
t they call *‘ this pro- 


voking habit’’; for 
my own part, my 
sympathies lie 
rather on the side 
of the sandpipers. 
But all shore-birds 
are much given to 
warning cries, be- 
cause it is easy in 
their case to get 
safe out to sea, 
where they can 
secure themselves 
for the most part 
from the attacks of 
the enemy. 


SMITHFIELD 
CLUB 
CATTLE SHOW 


That good old Eng- 


lish institution, 
which has con- 
tinued during a 


century past — the 
Christmas Fat 
Cattle Show of the 
Smithfield Club 

was opened on 
Monday at the 
Royal Agricultural 
Hall. The entries 
numbered 334, of 
which fifty - two 
were of the Scotch 
polled breed, sixty 


cross-bred, and 
forty shorthorns. 
The Devons and 
ee ae Herefords were 
fewer than usual, 
but of good 


quality, while that 


of the shorthorns 
was not remark- 
able. The best 


class was that of 
the Aberdeenshire 
Angus breed. The 
second prize in this 
class was gained by 
the Queen, the first 
by Sir Humphrey 
de Trafford. Uer 
Majesty’s Aber- 
deenshire steer was 
also placed in the 
reserve, after Lord 
Strathmore’s, for 
the Challenge Cup 
and Gold Medal 
due to the breeder 
and exhibitor of 
the best beast in 
the whole show ; 
and she won two 
first prizes for 
t Itereford steers, 








taceans that lurk 
beneath them. This 
is his natural habi- 1 
E57 . Hcen hc ditiligtitecemdsectteline nies 
tat, for living im 


which he is admir 
ably adapted. Ifyou 
group of 

young turnstones on a uniform grey-brown mud-flat, you 
notice at once’ that they are tolerably conspicuous birds, 
with their handsome stripes of black, white, and chestnut ; 
their colour then bewraysthem. But itis only the youthful 
and unwary among them that so expose themselves to 
danger; experienced adults stick to the shingly beach, 
where their bo!d belts of black, brown, and white harmonise 
so admirably with the light and shade on the sheeny 
wet pebbles that it is almost no erg to discriminate 
them while at rest on the foreshore. Only when they 
rise a dozen yards off or so does it become easy to detect 
their presenée. This close protective resemblance to the 
environment—a result, of course, of natural selection— 
makes it a little difficult to satisfy oneself as to the reality 
of their alleged stone-turning propensities ; but if you see 
one settle, and then follow him up with an opera-glass, 
you may be lucky ezough to observe him actually engaged 


see a 





SKETCHES AT THE SMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW. 
Naturally, the turnstone, like every other well con- 


ducted bird, has a Latin name— which happens in his 
case to be Strepsilas interpres. The strepsilas part of it, 
I need hardly say to a generation. which has learnt Greek 
at Girton, refers to his ancestral habit of stone-turning; 
but he is called ‘‘ interpreter” for a more curious reason. 
When he sees danger approach, he raises his piping voice in 
a shrill little ery of warning, which other birds accept as a 
signal to look out for intruders, The Scotch, with their usual 
quaint facility in inventing names which exactly echo some 
natural sound, call him accordingly the skirl-crake. In 
Norfolk he is known rather as the sea-dotterel or the tangle- 
picker—tangle being good East Anglian for the common 
brown sea-wrack with little inflated air-bladders on its 
fronds, which the thrifty turnstone picks over piece by 
piece for the sake of the tiny crabs and sandhoppers that 
hide among its tresses. It is curious, however, to note how 


one for Devon, and 
second prizes for 
her shorthorns. 
The Prince of 
Wales contined himself to sheep, taking the breed-cup for 
his Southdowns and a plate for the best short-wool sheep ; 
while the Duke of York gained a breed cup and three first 
prizes for red-polled cattle, and was commended for his 
Berkshire pigs. Lord Rosebery was also a successful 
exhibitor, winning the first place in the Crossbred class 
with two first and one second prize, and the Breed Cup 
for Shorthorns. The heroine of the show was Tord 
Strathmore’s Aberdeen Angus ‘‘ Minx of Glamis,” which 
after winning the silver cup for the best heifer or cow 
carried off both the Queen's Challenge Cup of £150 and 
the Royal Agricultural Society’s Champion Plate of 100 
guineas. These two awards fall only to the finest enimal 
of the year’s show, and the Queen’s Cup is further re- 
stricted to a winner which has been bred by its exhibitor. 
The third display of table poultry proved interesting, and 
drew a large number of visitors. 
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"WEA SHALL I Pak ee 


By A, Johnson. 














PERSONAL. 


Tord Rosebery made a very happy speech about London 
after Sir Walter Besant’s lecture on the same inspiring 
topic at the Queen’s Hall. It was the ‘ disjected”’ state 
of the Metropolis which moved Lord Rosebery to some 
pathetic touches. Sir Walter Besant likened London to 
a beautiful woman; but Lord Rosebery said she was a 
lady with one leg here and the other there, and her heart 
remote from both. Some Londoners say this is inevitable 
because the city is so vast. Sir- Walter Besant thinks 
the corporate entity of London might be restored, and he 
looks back regretfully to the days of the early Guilds. 
Lord Rosebery demurred to Sir Walter’s remark that 
London was the mother of literature, and preferred to 
call her the stepmother. Neither epithet seems quite 
just. A great deal of. our literature was not mothered by 
London, and though she stepmothered Chatterton, Richard 
Savage, Otway, and others, the balance of history is not 
against her on this score. 


There is much concern at the illness of Mr. Edward 
Fairfield, C.B., head of the South African department of 
the Colonial Office. Mr. Fairfield set out for Genoa by sea, 
with Sir Wemyss Reid, and had an apoplectic seizure on 
the way. On landing at Genoa he was well enough to be 
taken to San Remo, and his friends in London are in hopes 
of better news of him. Mr. Fairfield is one of the ablest 
and most indefatigable of public servants, and a man of 
wide culture and brilliant accomplishments. At one time 
he wielded an industrious and diverting pen in weekly 
journalism: but the labours of the Colonial Office have 
robbed us of that. 


Mr. Henry Fell Pease, whose sudden death last Sunday 
causes a vacancy in the representation of the Cleveland 
Division of 
Yorkshire, 
came of an 
old Quaker 
family of 
honour in the 
county of 
Durham. Mr. 
Pease was 

mm a year 
vefore t h e 
Queen’s 
Accession, 
and event- 
ually became 
a partner in 
the well- 
known firm 
of coal and 
ironstone 
mine pro- 
pr ietors, 
known as 
Pease and 
Partners. 
The collieries 
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of this firm, which is connected by family bonds 
with the several other Pease firms of limestone, 
wool- manufacture, and banking fame _ respectively, 


are among the largest in Durham, and employ the labour 
of several thousands of workmen. After his marriage 
with a cousin, the late Mr. Pease settled near Darlington, 
a town with which he was closely associated all his life, 
for he was twice its Mayor and had been a member of its 
Corporation ever since the borough attained to that dignity 
i Mr. Pease was first returned for the Cleve- 
land Division eleven years ago, in the Liberal interest, and 
retained the seat ever since, but not without a sharp 
t at the last two elections, which greatly reduced 
his once enormous majority, so that there is likely to be a 
good fight for the vacant seat. Some years ago Mr. Pease 


n I1S68. 


ivols 


was President of the National Liberal Federation, and he 
was long a J.P. for Durham and Deputy-Lieutenant for 


the North Riding. 
The state of Mr. Gladstone’s health has lately caused 
some alarm. He had an attack of shortness of breath, 


not unusual in the average veteran who is about to cele- 
brate his eighty-seventh birthday, but surprising in Mr. 
Gladstone. The indisposition has passed off, happily, and 
it is expected that the aged statesman will be able to spend 
part ofthe winter in the Riviera and at Biarritz, where he 
has formerly amassed fresh stores of health and vigour. 


Mr. Stead has rehabilitated Mr. Rhodes and indicted 
Mr. Chamberlain, all in a Christmas Number. The natural 
extravagance of such a medium rather mars what Mr. 
Stead wishes to be taken as a serious argument. He 
contends that the Colonial Secretary was privy to the 
massing of the Chartered Company’s forces on the Trans- 
vaal border. That is very likely. The disturbed state of 
the Transvaal had led Lord Loch to propose this very 
precaution. But it is a differert thing to suggest that 
Mr. Chamberlain expected a rising in Johannesburg, and 
was prepared to use the forces on the border much as they 
were used by Dr. Jameson in a moment of ill-starred 
impatience. Mr. Stead says his statements will be con- 
firmed by the Parliamentary inquiry. That does not seem 
to be the general impression. 


Mr. Bayard has declined to accept, the ‘national 
testimonial” which the Daily Telegraph proposed to 
organise in his honour. It was to have taken the shape, of 
the Caxton ‘‘ Chaucer,” the second quarto of Shakspere, 
and a vellum manuscript of the ‘* Canterbury Tales.” 
Many people were prepared to,regard the. presentation of 
these valuable works as an innocent expression of the 
am with which Mr. Bayard is regarded by all classes 
in this country. A very different opinion, however, pre- 
vailed in the United States. It is not customary to present 
testimonials to Ambassadors, and certain organs of popular 
sentiment in America at once took an unfavourable view 
of this breach of diplomatic usage. The intention of the 
projectors of this compliment to Mr. Bayard was obviously 
well meant, but the circumstances of the case made it an 
indiscretion. 

An unenviable publicity has fallen to the lot of Herr 
Tfausch, chief of the Berlin secret police. This 


este 


yon 
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fuactionary appears to occupy a position which enables 
him to use the secret service money for the purpose of 
discrediting Ministers of State. ‘Iwo journalists were 
recently prosecuted at Berlin for libelling Baron von 
Marschall, the Foreign Secretary, and Count von Eulen- 
berg, the German Ambassador at Vienna. Both these 
distinguished men were accused of having been concerned 
in an English plot. Perfide Albion again! When the 
Czar made his famous speech at Breslau, he was reported 
in one version to have said that he entertained towards 
the German Emperor the sentiments which animated his 
father. What he actually mentioned were the sentiments 
of the Kaiser himself. The error was attributed in some 
organs of the semi-official Press to the desire of Baron von 
Marschall and Count Eulenberg to cause ill-will between 
Russia and Germany in the interests of England ! 

The prisoners in the*libel case were condemned, and 
Herr von Tausch is about. to stand his trial for perjury. 
How he may fare it is impossible to say ; but the fact that 
the chief of the secret police habitually uses the German 
Press for what he considers the interests of the State is a 
queer commentary on the German methods of adminis- 
tration. Herr von Tausch is said to be a fanatical 
Bismarckian, who sees the horrid machinations of England 
in the policy of every Minister under the shadow of 
Bismarck’s dislike. 

‘* Little Eyolf” still lives, and the appearance of Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell as Mrs. Allmers (vice Miss Achurch) will 
possibly insure the continuance of the run of Ibsen’s 
strange play at the Avenue. Mrs. Campbell’s is a 
wonderful performance. She goes forward instinctively 
to meet her opportunities, so that her acting seems the 
most natural, the easiest thing in the world for her. She 
is best in that extraordinary conscience-searching scene 
between husband and wife in the second act, gripping the 
situation with remarkable power and firmness. And this is 
an opinion formed by having seen her on the first night 
(Dec. 8), when she had not mastered her words and 
practically read all the last act. Miss Florence Farr now 
plays the Rat-Wife. 

Mr. Gibson Bowles grows in the Sultan’s favour. He 
has been the recipient of quite extraordinary honours. The 
Sultan has asked him to dinner and even to private 
theatricals. We are not told what piece was performed 
on this happy occasion. Perhaps it was a comic opera 
about Armenia. Mr. Bowles is to return home charged 
with a message to Lord Salisbury. Lord Salisbury knows 
these messages. He received one himself, directly from 
the Sultan, in the form of a letter, and took the earliest 
opportunity of pouring public ridicule on it. 


As usual, the approach of Christmas and the New Year 
is heralded by the appearance of a wealth of cards of greet- 
ing, calendars, diaries, and other ingeniously devised 
articles suitable for gifts. In addition to those specimens 
which have already been submitted to our notice, we have 
now received a large assortment of the graceful wares of 
Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. These include artistic 
calendars of every kind, and Christmas cards and booklets 
of every character, admirably produced. Perhaps the 
calendars illustrated with portraits of contemporary poets, 
vocalists, actresses, and other celebrities respectively, will 
be the most popular of their tribe, but all are well devised 
and well executed. And the same commendation is fully 
deserved by the multitude of calendars, diaries, date-cards, 
yurses, and other useful trifles. Messrs. De La Rue’s com- 
fined purse, pocket-book, and diary is a model of compact- 
ness and convenience. 

A notable colonial figure has passed away in Sir 
Frederick Napier Broome, Governor of Trinidad and 
Tobago, who 
died on Dec. 3 
at the com- 
paratively 
early age of 
fifty-four. 
Sir Napier 
Broome, the 
son of a 
former rector 
of Kenley, 
Shropshire, 
was born in 
Canada, but 
spent his 
boyhood in 
England ana 


then emi- 
grated to 
New Zea- 
land. After 


some years of 
colonia.:s 
farming he 
came home 
on a visit and 
married the widow of Sir George Barker. It was from her 
experiences of the colonial life to which her second marriage 
introduced her. that, Lady Barker subsequently drew the 
material for her well-known descriptions of New Zealand 
station life. Mr. Broome returned to England in 1869, 
and turned his very distinct literary talents to account 
as. a member of the staff of the 7imes for some five 
years. Twenty-one years ago, Mr. Broome abandoned 
journalism in order to become Colonial Secretary of Natal, 
whence he passed, in the same capacity, to Mauritius. In 
1880 he was made Lieutenant-Governor of the latter colony, 
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~ and, while holding: this office won the commendation of the 


Government for his prompt action in sending all the troops 
that the island could spare to aid the British force after 
Isandlhana. 


In 1882 Mr. Broome was appointed Governor of Western 
Australia, and the development of the colony’s resources 
has since. owed much to his intelligence and practical 
acquaintance with colonial life and its exigencies. Sir 
Napier—he was knighted in 1884—ended his seven years 
of office as Governor by coming to England to give 
evidence upon the Western Australia Constitution Bill 
in the House of Commons. More recently Sir Napier 
served his country in the West Indies, first as Acting- 
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Governor of Barbadoes and latterly as Governor of 
Trinidad. As the story of his life sufficiently demon- 
strates, he was a born ruler of men, and he was also a 
ruler who won the respect and goodwill of all who came 
under his control. 


A dignity rare in modern days for one of her sex has 
been won by the Hon, Alicia Amherst. In recognition of 
the value of 
her contribu- 
tions to the 
history and 
literature of 
English gar- 
dening she 
has been 
made a 
“freeman” 
—‘‘*free- 
woman” is 
apparently 
not admitted 
in the records 
of the insti- 
tution—of 
the Gar- 
deners’ Com- 
pany. The 
ceremony of 
admission 
was per- 
formed last 
week at the 
Grafton 
Galleries by Mr. H. H. Sherwood, Master of the 
Gardeners’ Company, who made the interesting announce- 
ment that a woman had only twice before received 
the honour, and that not within the last seventy 
years. Miss Amherst’s predecessors in the dignity were 
Mrs. Dobell and Mrs. Fry, who received the Freedom 
of the Company in 1818 and 1822 respectively. The 
new ‘*‘ Freeman” is one of the six daughters of Lord 
Amherst of Hackney. The writing of her ‘History of 
Gardening in England” was first suggested to Miss 
Amherst by Mr. Perey Newberry, who had written some 
articles on the subject in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, but was 
unable to continue the series owing to his researches in 
Egypt. On making independent investigations of the 
subject among original sources and in the volumes of many 
libraries, Miss Amherst found her theme expanding, until 
it assumed its present form of its own accord rather than out 
of her deliberate purpose. 
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MUSIC. 

On Thursday, Dec. 3, the Queen’s Hall Choral Society, 
under the able conductorship of Mr. Randegger, produced 
Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘Samson and Delilah,” a work which has, 
we believe, been heard only once before in London, and then 
under somewhat disastrous circumstances, at the Covent 
Garden Promenade Concerts; it is called a sacred opera, and 
is, one supposed, intended for the stage; it is, moreover, 
reckoned to be Saint-Saéns’ most brilliant musical exploit. 
With that opinion it is, however, difficult to agree very 
heartily. Intensely French as the work is from beginning 
to end, it has in it quite a wonderful amount of common- 
place and even vulgarity. Still, it is to be recorded that 
the Choral Society gave a very successful interpretation, 
Miss Brema, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Black all singing quite 
admirably. 


On the same evening, Mr. Henschel, at the St. James’s 
Hall, produced Dyorak’s ‘‘ Te Deum” for the first time in 
England. Asa mere pageant of music the thing is clever 
enough, but frankly it is more fitted for a barbarian war- 
dance than for the solemnities of the ‘‘Te Deum.” Bar- 
baric and impetuous if is from beginning to end, and let us 
acknowledge that it never really bores one; it is seldom, 
indeed, that Dvorak shows himself to be anything but 
clever, and real cleverness never oppresses. It is a work, 
let the word be said, which is entirely lacking in 
suggestiveness or in subtlety; it is lucid, clear, and 
intelligible. It has sufficient elaboration; and, although 
it is never likely to find a place among the classic cathedral 
music of England, it was worth doing. Mr. Henschel’s band 
played it admirably, and Mise Fillunger took the solo part 
with every success. 

It is sad that this should be, to a large extent, a 
grumbling week, but it would be absurd to award the 
highest praise to the Symphony (No. 1) by Mr. Barclay 
Jones, organist of the Brompton Oratory, played by Mr. 
Manns at the Crystal Palacc on Saturday afternoon. 
Mr. Jones is a musician of singular promise ; but in this 
very ambitious work he inevitably takes himself too 
seriously. There is a great want of proportion in 
the whole thing, which you instinctively feel that 
time alone can remedy; and it was perhaps a pity, there- 
fore, that Mr. Manns practically wasted so much time over 
it at one of his most valuable concerts. We go to Sydenham 
for the great things of art; we reserve our Barclay Jones, 
say, for a local Town Hall, or a native town, It goes 
without saying that Mr. Manns’s orchestra played it 
admirably ; but perhaps the very excellence of the inter- 
pretation in this instance betrayed the faults of the work. 


On Tuesday night the students of the Guildhall School 
of Music, under the direction of Mr. William Cummings, 
gave a performance at the St. James’s Hall of that now 
rarely heard work, Sullivan’s ‘* Martyr of Antioch.” 
Composed nearly. twenty. years. ago,-this. is a -work 
which contains some admirable melody and a good 
deal of dramatic interest; but it has been in later 
years almost entirely eclipsed by the same composer’s 
ater serious work, ‘‘The Golden Legend,” the popu- 
larity of which cannot be questioned. Such a song 
as ‘*Come, Margarita, Come,” and such a chorus as 
‘* Brother, thou hast gone before,” will always lend to the 
earlier composition a certain attractiveness and interest. 
On Tuesday the students sang it really well, and the 
orchestra, all circumstances considered, was quite good. 
Indeed, it is rare that one hears from young amateurs 
anything so soundly, so meritoriously, and so artistically 
given. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 

Her Majesty the Queen is at Windsor Castle, accompanied 
by Princess Henry of Battenberg. The Empress Eugénie 
came on Thursday, Dec. 3, to visit the Queen, and stayed 
till Saturday. The Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha ended their visit last week, and the Duchess left 
England for Germany. Princess Louise, Marchioness of 
Lorne, with her husband, visited the Queen on Sunday. 
The Queen has received the Duke and Duchess of Orleans. 
Lord Salisbury and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach were guests 
of the Queen on Dee, 2, and Lord Rosebery on Sunday. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales have continued to be 
at home at Sandringham, where on Dec. 1 the birthday 
of her Royal Highness, who is fifty-two, was kept by a 
large family party, including the Duke and ram oe of 
York, Prince and Princess Charles of Denmark, the Duke 
and Duchess of Teck, the Duke of Cambridge, and Prince 
and Princess Henry of Pless. Lord Rosebery and Earl de 
Grey were guests of their Royal Highnesses. The Duke 
of York has gone to Holkham on a visit to the Earl of 
Leicester. The Prince of Wales has been re-elected, for 
the twelfth time, Grand Master of the Order of Mark 
Masons. 


The Duke of Devonshire spoke on Dec, 3 at a meeting 
held at Guildhall to promote the British Empire League, 
which has superseded the late Imperial Federation League, 
more especially to aid in discussing and arranging plans 
for colonial defences, in concert with the Government 
Committee jointly representing the Admiralty, the War 
Department, and the Colonial Department. The Lord 
Mayor of London presided; Sir Charles Tupper and the 
Hon. R. Dobell, of Canada, Sir Westby Percival, Agent 
for New Zealand, and Sir John Lubbock, were among the 
speakers, leading men in Australia promise to co-operate 
with the movement. The United Empire Trade League 
entertained Sir Charles Tupper with luncheon on Tuesday. 


A Cabinet Council of Ministers was held on Monday 
and again on Wednesday this week. 

The National Agricultural Union, presided over by the 
Earl of Winchilsea, held its annual congress on Dec. 3, 
at Birmingham, and passed some resolutions, one in 
favour of a Customs Union between Great Britain and 
the Colonies. The recent Government measure for the 
relief of the agricultural ratepayers was regarded as an 
instalment of beneficial legislation. It was observed that 
the new motor-cars on common roads would probably be 
of great service in carrying agricultural produce. 


A Conference of the Poor-law Guardians of the south- 
eastern counties of England, the Earl of Onslow pre- 
siding, was held last week. The subject of vagrancy, the 
treatment of tramps, and the management of casual wards, 
having been discussed, a memorial asking for a Royal 
Commission of Inquiry was authorised to be sent up to 
Government. 


Field-Marshal Lord Wolseley, Commander-in-Chief, 
delivered on Dec. 3 a lecture to the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Institution upon ‘* Modern Arms and the Influence 
of War upon Civilisation.” His Lordship also took part 
in a meeting of the East of Scotland Tactical Society of 
Volunteer Officers. He went on to Perth, received the 
freedom of the city, and unveiled a military monument on 
Tuesday. 

The London County Council has confirmed the dismissal 
of four clerks in the Works Department for making false 
entries of expenditure and dine of materials, and has 
invited candidates for the office of general manager of that 
department, with £1500 yearly salary. The late manager, 
who had half that salary, is reprimanded. 

The Lady Mayoress, Mrs. Faudel Phillips, at Guildhall 
on Saturday presented prizes to the 3rd City of London 
Battalion of Volunteers, which has 788 members certified 
as efficient out of 799 enrolled. The Lord Mayor and his 
wife officially attended a religious service at the Jewish 
synagogue in Great St. Helen’s, commemorative of the 
soldiers and sailors belonging to that religious community 
in England. 


Dr. Jameson was released on Wednesday, Dec. 2, from 
Holloway Prison by order of the Secretary of State for 
Home Affairs, on account of his impaired health, suffering 
after an operation performed to cure an exhausting disease. 
He was removed to a nursing home, but his 
condition is still much the same. 
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if they chose to do it; but Government would consider 
the matter. 


The Italian Chamber of Deputies at Rome has voted 
confidence in the Marquis di Rudini’s Ministry, and 
thereby in King Humbert, by 184 votes against 27, with 53 
abstainers, whereupon the Government will propose to 
abandon, entirely and finally, the policy of military con- 
quest in East Africa, and will sects an arrangement for the 
early restitution of Kassala to the Egyptian dominion, 
with the aid of Great Britain. Two hundred of the Italian 
prisoners of war in Abyssinia are on their way home. On 
the Somali coast, beyond the Red Sea, a party of Italian 
travellers, including the Italian Consul-General at Zanzibar 
and eight officers, have been killed by a band of hostile 
natives, 

European diplomacy at Constantinople may seem 
inclined to be moving a step forward upon the return 











PRESENTATION TO LORD GLENESK. 


Lord Glenesk was lately the recipient of an interesting gift which the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers have for some time been preparing 
as a mark of congratulation upon his accession to the peerage. 
plimentary resolution recording the respect of the Court of- the Company, 
and paying a tribute to the services rendered by Lord Glenesk, as Sir 
Algernon Borthwick, to the piumber’s craft, was enclosed in a finely 
wrought casket of beaten silver, with heraldic designs in enamel, devised 
and executed by Messrs. N. and E. Dawson and Mr. F. W. Pomeroy. 
The casket forms a notable specimen of the modern silversmith’s art. 


A ecom- 





of M. Nelidoff from St. Petersburg. It is said that 
Russia and England have agreed to propose reforms. No 
fresh cruelties practised on the Armenians are shown in 
reports that can be verified, bub the distress endured 
this winter by those left homeless and destitute will be 
severe, and a relief fund of £200,000 is needed for Asia 
Minor. The Sultan is just now more afraid of a Mussul- 
man rebellion, and has caused many Turks to be arrested 
in his capital city. 


Greece, in spite of financial straits, is raising twelve 
thousand additional troops for possible needs in the event 
of a break-up of ‘Turkish rule in the adjacent provinces of 
Macedonia and Albania. 


In America President Cleveland has sent his last 
Message to the United States Congress. He warns Spain 
that if, with her immense regular army in Cuba, she can- 
not now quickly put down the guerrilla Cuban rebellion, 
or conciliate the islanders by granting Home Rule, or think 
of selling Cuba, which is a broad hint at a purchase by the 
United States, America may soon be obliged to interfere. 
He says the Venezuela dispute with Great. Britain is about 
to be justly and fairly settled. With regard to the tariff, 
fiscal, and currency questions of domestic legislation, he has 
little to say, these being left to the Republican party now 
coming again into power, with the new President and new 
Congress of next year. 
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THE VLAYHOUSES. 
‘* 4S YOU LIKE IT,” AT THE ST. JAMES'S. 

We have all been so assiduously drilled into regarding 
love either as something contraband or as a conventional 
accompaniment to wedding cake, useless presents of Louis 
Seize clocks, and a description of the bride’s ‘* going-away 
dress” in the ladies’ papers, that it almost takes our breath 
away to have it presented in a state of nature, as the one 
obvious business of life, the only thing sensible men and 
women can find time for. That, I submit, is why ‘ As 
You Like It,” though we have seen it a hundred times, 
always comes to usas what Mr. Boffin called a ‘‘ staggerer.”’ 
Once in Arden, you find people pairing as naturally as birds, 
Rosalind with Orlando, Phoebe with Silvius, Touchstone 
with Audrey, Oliver with Celia. ‘* Menez-moi,” said the 
damsel in Théophile Gautier’s verse 

Menez-moi, dit la belle, 

A la rive fidéle, 

Ou l’on aime toujours. 
In Arden we get there, and what a relief from London, 
where the great business of amorism meets with all sorts 
of impediments—far more formidable than lions and 
usurping dukes and wicked elder brothers! ‘There, | 
think, will be found the true test of any revival of ‘‘ As 
You Like It.” Did they take you to Arden or leave you 
behind in London ? If this be indeed the test, then have 
they achieved a signal success at the St. James’s. J°or 
they ‘* personally conduct” you to Arden, and that by the 
simple process of running the amorism of the play for all 
it is worth. I mean that they are not obtrusively acting, 
but quite frankly, simply, and joyously figuring as 
sweet lovers, loving the spring, the only pretty mng- 
time. Stendhal, who (whatever the learned M. Jusserand 
may say) was the first f'renchman to understand Shakspere, 
was asked whether he had ever seen the poet perfectly 
acted. ‘* Yes, once,”’ he answered, ‘* by a set of mediocre 
players, in a barn.” And Théophile Gautier, already 
mentioned, when he sketched out an ideal performance 
of ** As You Like It,” had it acted by well-bred amateurs. 
Now, at the St. James’s, of course, they are not mediocie 
players, still less are they amateurs; but they keep their 
histrionics in check, do not thrust them between you and 
the play. They know that the proper business of the 
moment is love and love-making, and love-analysing and 
love-teasing, and they throw themselves headlong into the 
game as at a merry woodland picnic. The result is 
delightful—one gets a cool whiff of forest air (with a subtle 
admixture of odor di f:mmina) over the footlights. 

To see a woman, any woman, making love, taking the 
initiative in the woving, though never bating a jot of her 
modesty, is a sight which makes even the baldheads and 
greybeards among us tingle with pleasure. That (I hope 
the ladies will remember it) is why Rosalind is men’s 
favourite heroine. When the woman happens to be 
of surpassing beauty—but there! if I fall to praising 
Miss Julia Neilson’s beauty, I shall seem to be hinting 
that her face is her Shaksperean fortune. Whereas the 
simple truth is she is a most intelligent Rosalind—a 
fosalind with tact and nimble wit and enough obvious 
enjoyment of fun to confute Mr. Barry Pain, who main- 
tained the other day, at the Pioneer Club, that women have 
no sense of humour. ‘‘ There is a trip in her gait, and too 
great a disposition to keep in motion while she is speaking, 
or to go up to the persons she is addressing, as if they were 
deaf.’ I quote this from Hazlitt, because it shows how 
the chief fault of our Rosalind to-day is almost inherent 
in the part, having been detected in a Rosalind four 
score years ago. Is not Mr. Alexander’s Orlando a 
little too lovelorn—too “hard-hit”? I put this inter- 
rogatively, because I distrust my judgment — being, 
like every other Englishman, in lovo with Rosalind, and 
therefore inclined to carp at the favoured swain. Excellent, 
Miss Fay Davis's Celia and Mr. W. H. Vernon’s Jaques, 
and Mr. G. P. Hawtrey’s William. Not so excellent, Mr. 
H. V. Esmond’s sardonic Touchstone. But the whole 
affair, as I have said, delightful, though there is (or was) a 
little too much Masque of Hymen for a generation which 
has learned how to get its Hymenzeal ceremonies rattled 
through by a Registrar in five minutes.—A. B. WALKLEY. 
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‘*THE CIRCUS GIRL,” AT THE GAIETY. 
With three theatres on hand, Mr. George Edwardes 
may hope to complete the biography of the garden of girls 
on which he seems to be intent. He has 
already given us ‘‘The Gaiety Girl,” the 





An offer has been made by Dr. Barnardo 
to receive a thousand children of the destitute 
Armenian families into his numerous ‘‘ Homes” 
or charitable boarding-schools for orphans and 
homeless boys and girls. His proposal has 
been referred to the British Ambassador at 
Constantinople, who will communicate it to 
the Armenian relief agencies in Turkey. 


Two new ships have been added to the 
Royal Navy, the steel-protected twin-screw 
Furious was launched at Devonport Dockyard 
on Dec. 3, and the Gladiator, of a similar 
class, at Portsmouth on Tuesday. One for 
Brazil, the Amazonas, has been launched at 
Elswick, on the Tyne. 


A deputation from the Association for 
Promoting the Education and Employment of 
the Blind, introduced by Lord Playfair, was 
receiyed on Friday by the Duke of Devon- 
shire, as Lord President of the Council, asking 
the Education Department of the Government 
to extend the obligation of School Boards, or 
local school authorities, for the more advanced 
and effectual instruction of the blind to the 
age of twenty-one, so that they may learn a 
trade or handicraft to get their own living. 
This proposal was supported by Mr. Mundella, 
and be r. T. Holmes, Dr. F. J. Campbell, 
Mr. Buckle, and other persons connected with 
institutions for the blind. The Duke of 





Devonshire said that the Poor-law Boards of 
Guardians had power to do what was wanted, 





being appointed King’s Falconer. 





Vhoto McKnaught and Son, Peebles. 
TWO STUART RELICS AT PEEBLES. 


The members of the White Rose League now have a new place of pilgrimage open to them— 
the museum of the Chambers Institute, Peebles. To it the late Sir James Naesmyth of Posse 
lately bequeathed two very interesting Stuart relics. The first is a hawk’s lure once belonging 
to Mary Queen of Scots, and presented by James VI. to the then James Naesmyth on his 
The second relic is a basket-hilted sword, the blade of 
which bears on one side the figure of St: Andrew with his cross: Underneath runs the inscription : 
* Prosperity to Scotland. and. no: Union’’; while on the reverse side is.shown. a ‘crown above- 
two crossed sceptres, with the inscription, “For God, my country, and King James VIII.” 


‘* Artist's Model” girl, and ‘‘The Geisha” girl 
at Daly’s. ‘‘My Girl,” who is a demure vicar’s 
daughter, has gone to the Garrick. The 
Gaiety Theatre itself has already given refuge 
to ‘* The Shop Girl,” and on Dec. 5 introduced 
us to ‘The Cireus Girl.” Amid such a lavish 
gallery of girls it becomes somewhat difficult to 
distinguish the separate portraits, but the aroma 
of the ring, with its horses and its wrestlers 
and its wire-walkers, is rather novel. That 
part of the new piece was suggested by ‘‘ Eine 
Tolle Nacht,” which made a hit in Vienna. 
The English introduction and padding are 
very familiar. The feature of the first night 
was the reappearance of Mr. Edmund Payne 
as a waiter in love with Lucille, the slack 
wire walker (Miss Katie Seymour). He got 
a tremendous reception, such as only the 
Gaiety can give, and this enthusiasm was not 
misplaced. He is as droll as ever, though 
his dancing was not so acrobatic as of old. 
Miss Seymour revelled in her part: nothing 
could be more clever than her pantomime,, and 
her appearance, with a curiously Beardsley- 
esque touch, as the twin clown of Mr. Payne, 
was deliciously comic. Miss Ethel Haydon 
has improved out of recognition. Miss Terriss 





shows all her old charm as the pretty little 
school-girl, and Mr. Hicks does some very 
clever pantomime work. Mr. Ivan Caryll and 
Mr. Lionel Monckton’s music is appropriately 
catchy, the lyrics’ of Mr. Adrian” Ross” and 
Mr: Harry Greenbank are nimble enough, and 
the scenery and dressing are lavish, 
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THE QUEEN LANDING AT THE CHAIN PIER, BRIGHTON, ON HER RETURN FROM FRANCE IN 1843. 
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THE CHAIN PIER AT BRIGHTON. 


From the Picture by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
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WEST PIER, BRIGHTON, AFTER THE GALE. 
From a Photograph ly W. and A. H. Fry, Brighton. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY A. FORESTIER. 
CHAPTER XXYV. 


The instant he had seated himself he found to his amaze- though he was, he was strong enough to cope with three so the driver pulled up at the entrance in Holborn near 
ment that the man beside him was fast asleep. ‘To look at men of his (Goldsmith's) physique. the New Turnstile, just under an alehouse lamp. Gold- 
him lying in a heap on the cushions one might have Gregory’s Court, which led into Whetstone Park, was smith was wondering if his obligation to Mrs. Abington’s 
fancied that he had been sleeping for hours rather than too narrow toadmit so broad a vehicle as a hackney coach, guest did not end here, when the light of the lamp showed 


minutes, so composed was he. Even the jolting of the 
starting coach made no impression upon him, 

Goldsmith perceived that the moment for which he had 
been longing had arrived. - He felt that if he meant to get 
the letters into his possession he must act at once. 

He passed his hand over the man’s waistcoast, and had 
no difficulty in detecting the exact whereabouts of the packet 
which he coveted. All he had to do was to unbutton the 
waistcoat, thrust his hand into the pecket, and then leave 
the coach while it was still in motion. 

The moment that he touched the first button, however, 
the man shifted his position, and awoke, putting his hand, 
as if mechanically, to his breast to feel that the wallet was 
still there. Then he straightened himself in some measure 
and began to mumble, apparently being quite unaware of 
the fact that someone was seated beside him. 

** Dear Madam, you do me great honour,” he said, and 
then gave a little hiccupping laugh. ‘Great honour, | 
swear; but if you were to offer me all the guineas in the 
treasure chest of the regiment I would not give you the 
plan of the fort. No, Madam, I am a man of honour, and 
I hold the documents for Colonel Washington. Oh, the 
fools that girls are to put pen to paper! but if she was a 
fool she did not write the letters to a fool. Oh, no, no! 
I would accept no price for them—no price whatever 
except your own fair self. Come to me, my charmer, at 
sunset, and they shall be yours; yes, with a hundred 
guineas, or I print them. Oh, Ned, my lad, there’s no 
honester way of living than by selling a wench her own 
letters. ‘No, no; Ned, I’ll not leave ‘em behind me in 
the drawer in case of accidents. I'll carry ’em about with 
me in case of accidents, for I know how sharp you are, 
dear Ned; and so when I had ’em in the pocket of my 
cloak I thought it as well to transfer ’em—in case of acci- 
dents, Ned—to my waistcoat, Sir. Ay, they’re here! 
here, my friend! and here they fl stay till Colonel 
Washington hands me over his dollars for them.” 

Then he slapped his breast, and laughed the horrible 
laugh of a drunken man whose hallucination is that he is 
the shrewdest fellow alive. 

Goldsmith caught every word of his mumblings, and 
from the way he referred to the letters, came to the con- 
clusion that the scoundrel had not only tried to levy 
blackmail on Mary Horneck, but had been endeavouring 
to sell the secrets of the King’s forces to the American 
rebels. Goldsmith had, however, no deubt that the letters 
which he was desirous of getting into his hands were those 
which the man had within his waistcoat. His belief in 
this direction did not, however, assist him to devise a plan 
for transferring the letters from the place where they 
reposed to his own pocket. 





The coach jolted over the uncyen roads on its way to 
the notorious Whetstone Park, but all the jolting failed to 
prevent the operation of the brandy which the man had 
drunk, for once again he fell asleep, his fingers remain- 
ing between the buttons of his waistcoat, so that it 
would be quite impossible for even the most adroit pick- 
pocket, which Goldsmith could not claim to be, to open 
the garment. 

He felt the vexation of the moment very keenly. The 
thought that the packet which he coveted was only a few 
inches from his hand, and yet that it was as unattainable 
as though it were at the summit of Mont Blanc, was 
maddening; but he felt that he would be foolish to make 
any more attempts to effect his purpose. The man would 2 
be certain to awake, and Goldsmith knew that, intoxicated Goldsmith shouted out, ‘‘ Follow him—follow the murderer!” pointing wildly in the direction taken by the stranger. 
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the man to be wide awake, and he really seemed com- 
paratively sober. It was only when he spoke that he 
showed himself, by the huskiness of his voice, to be very 
far from sober. 

‘**Good Lord!” he cried, ‘‘ how do I come to be here ? 
Who the devil may you be, Sirrah? Oh, I remember! 
You're the poet. She insulted me—grossly insulted me— 
turned me out of the tavern. And you insulted me, too, 
you rascal, coming with me in my coach, as if I was drunk, 
and needed you to look after me. Get out, you scoundrel, 
or I'll crack your skull for you. Can’t you see that this is 
Gregory's Court?” 

Goldsmith eyed the ruffian for a moment. He was 
debating if it might not be better to spring upon him, and 
make at least a straightforward attempt to obtain the 
wallet. The result of his moment’s consideration of the 
question was to cause him to turn away from the fellow 
and open the door. He was in the act of telling the 
driver that he would take the coach on to the Temple, 
when Jackson stepped out, shaking the vehicle on its 
leathern straps, and staggered a few yards in the direction 
of the Turnstile. At the same instant a man hastily 
emerged from the entrance to the court, almost coming 
in collision with Jackson. 

‘You cursed, clumsy lout!” shouted the latter, 
swinging half-way round as the man passed. In a 
second the stranger stopped, and faced the other. 

‘You low ruffian!” he said. ‘‘ You cheated me last 
night, and left me to sleep in the fields; but my money 
came to me to-day, and I’ve been waiting for you. Take 
that, you scoundrel—and that—and that 

He struck Jackson a blow to right and left, and then 
one straight on the forehead, which felled him to the 
ground. He gave the man a kick when he fell, and then 
turned about and ran, for the watchman was coming up 
the street, and half a dozen of the passers-by gave an 





alarm. 

Goldsmith 
murderer |” 
the stranger. 

In another instant he was leaning over the prostrate 
man, and making a pretence to feel his heart. He tore 
open his waistcoat. Putting in his hand, he quickly 
abstracted the wallet, and bending right over the body in 
order to put his hand to the man’s chest, he, with much 

.ore adroitness than was necessary—for outside the sickly 
gleam of the lamp all the street was in darkness—slipped 
the wallet into his other hand and then under his coat. 

A few people had by this time been drawn to the spot 
by the alarm which had been given, and some inquired if 
the man were dead, and if he had been run through with a 
sword, 

‘Tt was a knock-down blow,” said Goldsmith, still 
leaning over the prostrate man; ‘‘and being a doctor, I 
can honestly say that no great harm has been done. The 
fellow is as drunk as if he had been soused in a beer- 
barrel. A dash of water in his face will go far to bring 
about his recovery. Ah, he is recovering already.” 

IIe had scarcely spoken before he felt himself thrown 
violently back, almost knocking down two of the bystanders, 
for the man had risen toa sitting posture, asking him, 
with an oath, as he flung him back, what he meant by 
choking him. 

A roar of laughter came from the people in the street 
as Goldsmith picked up his hat and straightened his sword, 
saving ~e 

* Gentlemen, I think that a man who is strong enough 
to treat his physician in that way has small need of his 
services. I thought the fellow might be seriously hurt, 
but I have changed my mind on that point recently ; and 
so good-night. Souse him copiously with water should he 
By a casual savour of him I should say that he is 


shouted out, ‘ Follow him—follow the 
pointing wildly in the direction taken by 


relapse. 
not used to water.” 

He re-entered the coach and to’.l the driver to proceed 
to the Temple, and as rapidly as p»ssible, for he was afraid 
that the man, on completely recovering from the effects of 
the blow that had stunned him, would miss his wallet and 
endeavour to overtake the coach. He was greatly relieved 
when he reached the lodge of his friend Ginger, the head- 
porter, and he paid the driver with a liberality that called 
down upon him a torrent of thanks. 

As he went up the stairs to his chambers he could 
scarcely refrain from cheering. In his hand he carried the 
leathern wallet, and he had no doubt that it contained the 
letters which he hoped to place in the hands of his dear 
Jessamy Bride. who, he felt, had alone understood him— 
had alone trusted him with the discharge of a knightly 
task. 

He closed his oaken outer door and forced up the wick 
of the lamp in his room. With trembling fingers by the 
light of its rays he unclasped the wallet and extracted its 
contents. He devoured the pages with his eyes, and then 
both wallet and papers fell from his hands. He dropped 
into a chair with an exclamation of wonder and dismay. 

The papers which he had taken from the wallet were 
those which, following the instructions of Mrs. Abington, 
he had brought with him to the tavern, pretending that 
they were the act of the comedy which he had to read to 

the actress. 

He remained for a long time in the chair into which he 
had fallen. He was utterly stupefied. Apart from the 
shock of his disappointment, the occurrence was so 





mysterious as to deprive him of the power of thought. 
He could only gaze blankly down at the empty wallet and 
the papers, covered with his own handwriting, which he 
had picked up from his own desk before starting for the 
tavern. 

What did it all mean? How on earth had those papers 
found their way into the wallet ? 

Those were the questions which he had to face, but for 
which, after an hour’s consideration, he failed to find an 
answer. 

He recollected distinctly having seen the expression of 
suspicion come over the man’s face when he saw Mrs. 
Abington sitting on the chair over which his cloak was 
hanging; and when she had returned to the table, Jackson 
had staggered to the cloak, and running his hand down 
the lining until he had found the pocket, furtively took 
from it the wallet, which he transferred to the pocket on 
the inner side of his waistcoat. He had had no time—at 
least, so Goldsmith thought—to put the sham act of the 
play into the wallet; and yet he felt that the man must 
have done so unseen by the others in the room, or how 
could the papers ever have been in the wallet ? 

Great Heavens! The man must only have been sham- 
ming intoxication the greater part of the night! He must 
have had so wide aa experience of the craft of men and the 
wiles of women as caused him to live in a condition of 
constant suspicion of both men and women. He had 
clearly suspected Mrs. Abington’s invitation to supper, and 
had amused himself at the expense of the actress and her 
other guest. He had led them both on and had fooled 
them to the top of his bent, just when they were fancying 
that they were entrapping him. 

Goldsmith felt that, indeed, he at least had been a fool, 
and, as usual, he had attained the summit of his foolishness 
just when he fancied he was showing himself to be especially 
astute. He had chuckled over his shrewdness in placing 
himself in the hands of a woman to the intent that he 
might defeat the ends of the scoundrel who threatened 
Mary Horneck’s happiness, but now it was Jackson who 
was chuckling—Jackson, who had doubtless been watch- 
ing with amused interest the childish attempts made by 
Mrs. Abington to entrap him. 

How glibly she had talked of entrapping him! She 
had even gone the length of quoting Shakspere; she was 
one of those people who fancy that when they have quoted 
Shakspere they have said the last word on any subject. 
But when the time came for her to cease talking and begin 
to act, she had failed. She had proved to him that he had 
been a fool to place himself in her hands, hoping she would 
be able to help him. 

He laughed bitterly at his own folly. 
ness of having failed would have been bitter enough by 
itself, but now to it was added the consciousness of having 
been laughed at by the man of whom he was trying to get 
the better. 

What was there now left for him to do? Nothing 
except to go to Mary, and tell her that she had been wrong 
in entrusting her cause to him. She should have entrusted 
it to Colonel Gwyn, or some man who would have been 
ready to help her and capable of helping her—some man 
with a knowledge of men—soime man of resource, not one 
who was a mere weaver of fictions, who was incapable of 
dealing with men unless on paper. Nofhing was left for 
him but to tell her this, and to see Colonel Gwyn achieve 
suecess where he had achieved only the most miserable of 


The conscious- 


failures. 

He felt that he was as foolish as a man who had built 
for himself a house of cards, and had hoped to dwell in it 
happily for the rest of his life, whereas the fabric had not 
survived the breath of the first breeze that had swept down 
upon it. 

He felt that, after the example which he had just had 
of the diabolical cunning of the man with whom he had 
Leen contesting, it would be worse than useless for him to 
hope to be of any help to Mary Horneck. He had already 
wasted more than a week of valuable time. He could, at 
least, prevent any more being wasted by going to Mary 
and telling her how great a mistake she had made in being 
over-generous tohim. She should never have made such e 
friend of him. Dr. Johnson had been right when he said 
that he, Oliver Goldsmith, had taken advantage of the 
gracious generosity of the girl and her family. He felt 
that it was his vanity that had led him to undertake on 
Mary's behalf a task for which he was utterly unsuited ; 
and only the smallest consolation was allowed to him in 
the reflection that his awaking had come before it was too 
late. He had not been led away to confess to Mary all that 
was in his heart. She had been saved the unhappiness 
which that confession would bring to a nature so full of 
feeling as hers. And he had been saved the morti- 
fication of the thought that he had caused her pain. 

The dawn was embroidering with its floss the early 
foliage of the trees of the Temple before he went to his 
bed-room, and another hour had passed before he fell asleep. 

He did not awake until the clock had chimed the hour 
of ten, and he found that his man had already brought to 
the table at his bedside the letters which had come for him 
in the morning. He turned them over with but a languid 
amount of interest. There was a letter from Griffiths, the 
bookseller; another from Garrick, relative to the play 
which Goldsmith had promised him ; a third, a fourth, and 
a fifth were from men who begged the loan of varying sums 





for varying periods. The sixth was apparently, from its 
shape and bulk, a manuscript—one of the many which 
were submitted to him by men who called him their 
brother-poet. He turned it over, and perceived that it 
had not come through the post. ‘That fact convinced him 
that it was a manuscript, most probably an epic poem, or 
perhaps a tragedy in verse, which the writer might think 
he could get accepted at Drury Lane by reason of his 
friendship with Garrick. 

He let this parcel lie on the table until he had dressed, 
and only when at the point of sitting down to breakfast 
did he break the seals. The instant he had done so he 
gave acry of surprise, for he found that the parcel con- 
tained a number of letters addressed in Mary Horneck’s 
handwriting to a certain Captain Jackson at a house in 
the Devonshire village where she had been staying the 
previous summer. 

On the topmost letter there was a scrap of paper, bear- 
ing a scrawl from Mrs. Abington—the spelling as well as 
the writing was hers— 

***Some Cupid kills with arrows, some with traps.’ 
These are a few feathers pluckt from our hawke, hoping 
that they will be a feather in the capp of dear Dr. 
Goldsmith.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

He was so greatly amazed he could only sit looking mutely 
at the scattered letters on the table in front of him. He was 
even more amazed at finding them there than he had been 
the night before at not finding them in the wallet which he 
had taken from Jackson’s waistcoat. He thought he had 
arrived at a satisfactory explanation as to how he had come 
to find within the wallet the sheets of manuscript which he 
had had in his hand on entering the supper-room; but 
how was he to account for the appearance of the letters in 
this parcel which he had received from Mrs. Abington ? 

So perplexed was he that he failed for some time to 
grasp the truth--to appreciate what was meant by the 
appearance of those letters on his table. But so soon as it 
dawned upon him that they meant safety and happiness to 
Mary, he sprang from his seat and almost shouted for joy. 
She was saved. He had checkmated the villain who had 
sought her ruin and who had the means to accomplish it, 
too. It was his astuteness that had caused him to go to 
Mrs. Abington and ask for her help in accomplishing the 
task with which he had been entrusted. He had, after all, 
not been mistaken in applying to a womun to help him to 
defeat the devilish scheme of a pitiless ruffian, and Mary 
Horneck had not been mistaken when she had singled him 
out to be her champion, though all men and most women 
would have ridiculed the idea of his assuming the rdéle of 
a knight-errant. 

His elation at that moment was in proportion to his 
depression, his despair, his humiliation when he had last 
been in his room. His nature knew nothing but extremes. 

3efore retiring to his chamber in the early morning he 
had felt that life contained nothing but misery for him; 
but now he felt that a future of happiness was in store for 
him—his imagination failed to set any limits to the possi- 
bility of his future happiness. He laughed at the thought 
of how he had resolved to go to Mary and advise her to 
intrust her cause to Colonel Gwyn. The thought of 
Colonel Gwyn convulsed him just now. With all his 
means, could Colonel Gwyn have accomplished all that 
he, Oliver Goldsmith, had accomplished ? 

Ife doubted it. Colonel Gwyn might be a good sort of 
fellow in spite of his formal manner, his army training, 
and his incapacity to see a jest, but it was doubtful if he 
could have brought to a successful conclusion so delicate 
an enterprise as that which he—Goldsmith—had accom- 
plished. Gwyn would most likely have scorned to apply 
to Mrs. Abington to help him, and that was just where he 
would have made a huge mistuke. Any man who thought 
to get the better of the devil without the aid of a woman 
was a fool. He felt more strongly convinced of the truth 
of this as he stood with his back to the fire in his grate 
than he had been when he had found the wallet containing 
only his own manuscript. The previous half-hour had 
naturally changed his views of man and woman and Pro- 
vidence and the world. 

When he had picked up the letters and locked them in 
his desk, he ate some breakfast, wondering all the while 
by what means Mrs. Abington had obtained those precious 
writings; and after giving the matter an hour’s thought, 
he came to the conclusion that she must have felt the 
wallet in the pocket of the man’s cloak when she had left 
the table pretending to be shocked at the disloyal expres- 
sions of her guest—she must have felt the wallet and have 
contrived to extract the letters from it, substituting for 
them the sham act of the play which excused his entrance 
to the supper-room. 

The more he thought over the matter, the more con- 
vinced he became that the wily lady had effected her 
purpose in the way he conjectured. He recollected that 
she had been for a considerable time on the chair with the 
cloak—much longer than was necessary for Jackson to 
drink the treasonable toast; and when she returned to the 
table, it was only to turn him out of the room upon a very 
shallow pretext. What a fool he had been to fancy that 
she was in a genuine passion when she had flung her glass 
of wine in the face of her guest because he had addressed 
her as Mrs, Baddeley ! 
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He had been amazed at the anger displayed by her in 
regard to that particular incident, but later he had thought 
it possible that she had acted the part of a jealous woman 
to give him a better chance of getting the wallet out of the 
man’s waistcoat pocket. Now, however, he clearly per- 
ceived that her anxiety was to get out of the room in 
order to place the letters beyond the man's hands. 

Once again he laughed, saying out loud 

** Ah, I was right 
the strategy of a devil!” 


a woman's wiles only are superior to 


Then he became more contemplative. The most joyful 
hour of his life was at hand, Le asked himself how his 
dear Jessamy Bride would receive the letters which he wis 
about to take to her. He did not think of himself in con- 
He left himself altogether out 
Ile only thought of how 


nection with her gratitude. 
of consideration in this matter. 
the girl’s face would lighten—how the white roses which he 
had last seen on her cheeks would change to red when he 
put the letters into her hand, and she felt that she was safe. 
That was the reward for which he looked. He knew 
that he would feel bitterly disappointed if he failed to see 
if he failed to hear her 
An then 


the change of the roses on her fac» 
fill the air with the music of her laughter, 
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the orators 
so much,” 

The man smiled somewhat grimly. 

‘If he had not been utterly reckless he would not be 
in England to-day,” said Baretti. ‘‘ Like myself, he is 
compelled to face your detestable climate on account of 
indiscreet the Italian 
which he would certainly repeat to-morrow were he back 


some references to Government, 
again.” 

“Tt brings me back to Tuscany once more to see 
your face, Signor Nicolo,” said Goldsmith, ‘‘ Yes, though 
your Excellency had not so much of a beard and mustacio 
when I saw you some years ago.” 

‘* Nay, Sir, nor was your Lordship’s coat quite so 
admirable then as it is now, if I am not too bold to make 
so free a comment, Sir,” said the man with another grim 


smile. 
‘You are not quite right, my friend,” laughed Gold- 
smith; ‘‘for if my memory serves me—and it does so 


usually on the matter of dress—I had no coat whatso- 
ever to my back —that was of no importance in Pisa, where 
the air was full of patriotism.”’ 

‘** The most dangerous epidemic that could occur in any 


quite reckless, if you will permit me to say 





‘** Come, Sir,’’ he continued, *‘ I submitted to your insults 
last night because I had a purpose to carry out; but I 
promise you that I give you no such license in my own 
house. Take your carcase away, Sir, my friends have 
fastidious nostrils.” 

Jackson's face became purple and then white. His 
lips receded from his gums until his teeth were seen as 
the teeth of a wolf when it is too cowardly to attack. 

‘You cur!” he said through his set teeth. ‘I don’t 
know what prevents me from running you through the 
body.” 

** Do you not ? Ido,” said Goldsmith. He had taken 
the second bottle of wine off the table, and was toying with 
it in his hands. 

**Come, Sir,” said the bully after a pause; ‘I don’t 
wish to go to Sir John Fielding for a warrant for your 
arrest for stealing my property, but, by the Lord, if you 
don’t hand over those letters to me now I will not spare 
you. I shall have you taken into custody as a thief before 
an hour has passed.” 

**Go to Sir John, my friend, and tell him that Dick 
Jackson, American spy, is anxious to hang himself, and 
mention that one Oliver Goldsmith has at hand the rope 

















With a curiously tricky turn of the wrist, the master cut off the right sleeve of the man’s coat close to his shoulder, and drew it in a flash over his sword. 


then she would be happy for evermore, and he would be 
happy through witnessing her happiness. 

Ile finished dressing, and was in the act of going to his 
desk for the letters, which he hoped she would soon hold 
in her hand, when his servant announced two visitors. 
Signor DBaretti, accompanied by a tall and very thin man, 
entered. The former greeted Goldsmith, and introduced 
his friend, who was a compatriot of his own, named Nicolo. 

‘‘T have not forgotten the matter which you honoured 
me by placing in my hands,” said Baretti. ‘*‘ My friend 
Nicolo is a master of the art of fencing as practised in 
Italy in the present day. He is under the impression, 
singular though it may seem, that he spoke to you more 
than once during your wanderings in Tuscany.” 

‘* And now I am sure of it,” said Nicolo in French. He 
explained that he spoke French rather better than English. 
‘* Yes, I was a student at Pisa when Dr. Goldsmith visited 
that city. I have no difficulty in recognising him.” 

‘‘And I, for my part, have a conviction that I have 
seen your face, Sir,” said Goldsmith, also speaking in 
Irench; ‘I cannot, however, recall the circumstances of 
our first meeting. Can you supply the deficiency in my 


9” 


memory, Sir? 
‘‘ There was a students’ society that met at the Bocca- 
leone,” said Signor Nicolo. 


‘I recollect it distinctly, Figli della Torre, you called 
yourselves,” said Goldsmith qu-ckly. 


‘* You were one of 


country,” said Baretti. ‘‘There is no Black Death that 
has claimed so many victims. Nicolo 
and I. I am compelled to teach Italian to a brewer's 
daughter, and Nicolo is willing to transform the most 
clumsy Englishman—and there are a good number of 
them, too—into an expert swordsman in twelve lessons— 
yes, if the pupil will but practise sufficiently afterwards.” 

**We need not talk of business just now,” said Gold- 
smith, ‘I insist on my old friends sharing a bottle of 
wine with me. I shall drink to ‘ patriotism,’ since it is the 
means of sending to my poor room two such excellent 
friends as the Signori Baretti and Nicolo.” 

IIe rang the bell, and gave his servant directions to 
fetch a couple of bottles of the old Madeira which Lord 
Clare had recently sent to him—very recently, otherwise 
three bottles out of the dozen would not have remained. 

The wine had scarcely been uncorked when the sound 
of a man’s step was heard upon the stairs, and in a moment 
Captain Jackson burst into the room. 

‘*T have found you, you rascal!” he shouted, swagger- 
ing across the room to where Goldsmith was seated. 
‘*Now, my good fellow, I give you just one minute to 
restore to me those letters which you abstracted from my 
pocket last night.” 

‘*And I give you just one minute to leave my room, 
you drunken blackguard,” said Goldsmith, laying a hand 
on the arm of Signor Nicolo, who was in the act of rising. 


We are examples 





that will rid the world of one of its greatest scoundrels,” 
said Goldsmith. 

Jackson took a step or two back, and put his hand to 
his sword. In a second both Baretti and Nicolo had 
touched the hilts of their weapons. The bully looked from 
the one to the other, and then laughed harshly. 

‘*My little poet,” he said in a mocking voice, ‘t you 
fancy that because you have got a letter or two you have 
(lrawn my teeth, Let me tell you for your information 
that 1 have something in my possession that I can use as | 
meant to use the letters.” 

** And I teil you that if you use it, whatever it is, by 
God T shall kill you, were you thrice the scoundrel that you 
are!” cried Goldsmith, leaping up. 

There was scarcely a pause before the whistle of the man’s 
sword through the air was heard; but Baretti gave Gold- 
smith a push that sent him behind a chair, and then 
quietly interposed between him and Jackson. 

‘‘ Pardon me, Sir,” said he, bowing to Jackson, ‘ but 
we cannot permit you to stick an unarmed man. Your 
attempt to do so in our presence my friend and I regard as 
a grave affront to us.” 

‘Then let one of you draw!” shouted the man. ‘“‘Isee 
that you are Frenchmen, and I have cut the throat of a 
good many of your race. Draw, Sir, and I shall add you 
to the Frenchies that I have sent to hell.” 

** Nay, Sir, I wear spectacles, as you doubtless perceive,” 
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said Baretti. ‘I do not wish my glasses to be smashed ; 
but my friend here, though a weaker man, may possibly not 
decline to fight with so contemptible a ruffian as you 
undoubtedly are.” 

Ile spoke a few words to Nicolo in Italian, and in a 
second the latter had whisked out his sword and had 
stepped between Jackson and Baretti, putting quietly aside 
the fierce lunge which the former made when Baretti had 
turned partly round. 

** Briccone! assassin!” hissed Baretti. 
that he meant to kill me, Nicolo,” he said addressing his 
friend in their own tongue. 

‘* He shall pay for it,”” whispered Nicolo, pushing back 
a chair with his foot until Goldsmith lifted it and several 


other pieces of furniture out of the way, so as to make a 


“You saw 


clear space in the room. 

‘* Don’t kill him, friend Nicolo,” ** We used 
to enjoy a sausage or two in the old days at Pisa. You 
can make sausage-meat of a carcase without absolutely 
killing the beast.” 

The fencing-master smiled grimly, but spoke no word. 

Jackson seemed puzzled for a few moments, and Baretti 
roared with laughter, watching him hang back. The laugh 
of the Italian—it was not melodious—acted as a goad upon 
him. He rushed upon Nicolo, trying to beat down his 
guard, but his antagonist did not yield a single inch. He 
did not even cease to smile as he parried the attack. His 
expression resembled that of an indulgent chess-player 
when a lad who has airily offered to play with him opens 


he cried. 


the game. 

After a few minutes’ fencing, during which the Italian 
declined to attack, Jackson drew back and lowered the 
point of his sword. 

‘*Take a chair, Sir,” 
will have need of one before my 
friend has finished with vou.” 


said Baretti, grinning. ‘* You 


Goldsmith said nothing. The - 
man had grossly insulted him the 
evening before, and he had made 
Mary Horneck wretched; but he 
could not taunt him now that he 
was at the mercy of a master- 
swordsman. He watched the man 
breathing hard and then nerve 
himself for another attack upon the 
Italian. 

His second attempt to get Nicolo 
within the point of his sword was 
no more successful than his first. 
He was no despicable fencer, but 
his antagonist could afford to play 
with him. The sound of his hard 
breathing was a contrast to the 
only other sound in the room— 
the grating of steel against steel. 

Then the smile upon the sallow 
face of the fencing-master seemed 
gradually to vanish. He became 
more than serious—surely his ex- 
pression was one of apprehension. 
Goldsmith became somewhat ex- 
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The look of triumph vanished from Jackson’s face. 
He drew back, but his antagonist would not allow him to 
lower his sword, but followed him round the room 
untiringly. He had ceased his pretence of breathing 
heavily, but apparently his right arm was tired, for he 
had thrown his sword into his left hand, and was now 
fencing from that side. 

Suddenly the air became filled with floating scraps of 
silk and satin. They quivered to right and left, like 
butterflies settling down upon a meadow; they fluttered 
about by the hundred, making quite a pretty spectacle. 
Jackson’s coat and waistcoat were in tatters, and with 
such consummate dexterity did the fencing-master cut the 
pieces out of both garments, Goldsmith utterly failed to 
see the sword-play that produced so amazing a result. 
Nicolo seemed to be fencing pretty much as usual. 

And then a curious incident occurred, for the front 
part of one of the man’s pockets being cut away, a packet 
of letters, held against the lining by a few threads of silk, 
became visible, and in another moment Nicolo had spitted 
them on his sword, and laid them on the table in a single 
flash. Goldsmith knew by the look that Jackson cast at 
them that they were the batch of letters which he had 
received in the course of his traffic with the American 
rebels. 

‘**Come, Sandrino,” said Baretti, affecting to. yawn. 
‘Finish the rascal off, and let us get to that excellent 
bottle of Madeira which awaits us. Come, Sir, the carrion 
is not worth more than you have given him; he has kept 


us from our wine too long already.” 

With a curiously tricky turn of the wrist, the master 
cut off the right sleeve of the man’s coat close to his 
shoulder, and drew it in a flash over his sword. The 
disclosing of the man’s naked arm and the hiding of the 





cited. He grasped Baretti by the 
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The ruffian turned upon him ina fury. 

‘*Look to yourself, you foreign hound!” he said, his 
face becoming livid, and his lips receding from his mouth 
so as to leave his wolf-fangs bare as before. ‘* Look to 
yourself. You broke my sword after luring me on to be 
made a fool of for your sport. Look to yourself!” 

‘*Turn that rascal into the street, John,” cried Gold- 
smith, and John bustled forward. There was fighting in 
the air. If it came to blows he flattered himself that he 
could give an interesting exhibition of his powers—not 
quite so showy, perhaps, as that given by the Italian, but 
one which he was certain was more English in its style. 

**No one shall lay a hand on me,” said Jackson. 
**Do you fancy that I am anxious to remain in sucha 
company ?” 

‘**Come, Sir; yeu are in my charge now,” said John, 


hustling him to the door. ‘*Come—out with you 


sharp!” 

In the room they heard the sound of the man descend- 
ing the stairs slowly and painfully. They became aware of 
his pause in the lobby below to put on the coat which John 
had given to him, and a moment later they saw him walk 
in the direction of the Temple lodge. 

Then Goldsmith turned to Signor 
examining one of the prints that Hogarth had presented 
to his early friend, who had hung them on his wall. 

** You came at an opportune moment, my friend,” said 
he. ** You have not only saved my life, you have afforded 
me such entertainment as I never have known before. Sir, 
you are certainly the greatest living master of your art.” 

** The best swordsman is the best patriot,” said Baretti. 

‘*That is why so many of your countrymen live in 
England,” said Goldsmith. 

** Alas! yes,” said Nicolo. ‘‘ Happily you Englishmen 
are not good patriots, or you would 
not be able to live in England.” 

*T am not an Englishman,” 
said Goldsmith. ‘‘I am an Trish 
patriot, and therefore I find it 
live out of 


Nicolo, who was 


more conyenient to 
Ireland, Perhaps it is not good 
patriotism to say, as I do, * Better 
to live in England than to starve in 
Ireland.’ And talking of starving, 
Sirs, reminds me that my dinner- 


hour is nigh. What say you, 
Signor Nicolo? What say you, 
saretti? Will you honour me 


with your company to dinner at 
the Crown and Anchor an. hour 
hence ? We shall chat over the 
old days at Pisa and the prospects 
of the Figli della Torre, Signor 
Nicolo. We cannot stay here, for 
it will take my servant and Mrs, 
Ginger a good two hours to sweep 
up the fragments of that rascal’s 
garments. Lord! what a patch- 
work quilt Dr. Johnson’s friend 
Mrs. Williams could make if she 
were nigh!” 

** Patchwork should 
be made, it should be 


not only 
used by 





arm, as one of Jackson’s thrusts 
passed within half an inch of his 
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first time Nicolo took a hasty step 
back, and in doing so barely succeeded in protecting him- 
self against a fierce lunge of the other man. 

It was now Jackson’s turn to laugh. He gave a con- 
temptuous chuckle as he pressed forward to follow up his 
advantage. He did not succeed in touching Nicolo, though 
he went very close to him more than once, and now it was 
plain that the Italian was greatly exhausted. He was 
breathing hard, and the look of apprehension on his face 
had increased until it had actually become one of terror. 
Jackson did not fail to perceive this, and malignant 
triumph was in every feature of his face. Anyone could 
see that he felt confident of tiring out the visibly fatigued 
Italian, and Goldsmith, with staring eyes, once again 
clutched Baretti. 

Baretti’s yellow skin became wrinkled up to the meeting 
place of his wig and forehead in smiles. 

‘*T should like the third button of his coat for a 
memento, Sandrino,” said he. 

In an instant there was a quivering flash through the 
air, and the third paste button off Jackson’s coat indented 
the wall just above Baretti’s head and fell at his feet, a 
scrap of the satin of the coat flying behind it like the little 
pennon on a lance. 

‘* Heavens !” whispered Goldsmith. 

‘‘ Ah, friend Nicolo was always a great humorist,” said 

saretti. ‘For God's sake, Sandrino, throw them high 
into the air. The rush of that last was like a bullet.” 

Up to the ceiling flashed another button, and fell back 
upon the coat from which it was torn. 

And still Nicolo fenced away with that look of appre- 
hension still on his face. 

‘* That is his fun,” said Baretti. ‘‘ Oh, body of Bacchus! 
A great humorist!” 

The next button that Nicolo cut off with the point of 
his sword he caught in his left hand and threw to Gold- 
smith, who also caught it. 


greater part of his weapon were comical in the extreme; 
and with an oath Jackson dropped his sword and fell in a 
heap upon the floor, thoroughly exhausted. 

saretti picked up the sword, broke the blade across his 
knee, and flung-the pieces into a corner, the tattered sleeve 
still entangled in the guard. 

John,” shouted Goldsmith to his servant, who was 
not far off. (He had witnessed the duel through the key- 
hole of the door until it became too exciting, and then 
he had put his head into the room.) ‘John, give that 
man your oldest coat. It shall never be said that I 
turned a man naked out of my house.” When John 
Eyles had left the room, Oliver turned to the half- 
naked, panting man. ‘‘ You are possibly the most con- 
temptible bully and coward alive,” said he. ‘You did 
not hesitate to try and accomplish the ruin of the 
sweetest girl in the world, and you came here with intent 
to murder me because I succeeded in saving her from your 
clutches. If I let you go now, it is because I know that 
in these letters, which I mean to keep, I have such evidence 
against you as will hang you whenever I see fit to use it, 
and I promise you to use it if you are in this country at 
the end of two days. Now, leave this house, and thank 
my servant for giving you his coat, and this gentleman” — 
he pointed to Nicolo—-‘‘ for such a lesson in fencing as, I 
suppose, you never before received.” 

The man rose, painfully and laboriously, and took the 
coat with which John Eyles returned. He looked at Gold- 
smith from head to foot. 

‘*You contemptible cur!” he said, “I have not yet 
done with you. You have now stolen the second packet of 
letters; but, by the Lord, if one of them passes out of your 
hands it will be avenged. I have friends in pretty high 
places, let me tell you.” 

‘I do not doubt it,” said Baretti. ‘The gallows is a 
high enough place for you and your friends.” 


the blind,” said Baretti. ‘* Touch- 
ing the dinner you so hospitably 


I have no engagement 


E. T. HOOLEY, 


REIGN. 
prope se, 


for to-day, and I dare swear that Nicolo has none either.” 

‘‘ He has taken part in one engagement, at least,’’ said 
Goldsmith. 

‘*And I am now at your service,” said the fencing- 
master. 

They went out together, Goldsmith with the precious 
letters in his pocket—the second batch he put in the place 
of Mary Horneck’s in his desk—and, parting at I'leet 
Street, they agreed to meet at the Crown and Anchor in 
an hour. a 

To be continued. 


GOLD COMMUNION PLATE 

ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
The beautiful service of gold plate for the Communion 
table of St. Paul’s Cathedral which Mr. E. Terah Hooley 
has presented to the Dean and Chapter in commemoration 
of her Majesty’s attainment of the longest reign in 
English history, is to consist of two flagons, four chalices, 
and four patens, all of pure gold. We give an Illustration 
of each of the vessels, which are being made, in Renaissance 
style, by the Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Company, oi 
Regent Street. The decorations are in high relief, richly 
modelled and chased, the most prominent features 
of the design being the symbolical vines and the 
cherub figures associated with the ecclesiastical art of 
the period, and much in evidence in the decorative 
scheme of St. Paul’s. The Crosses on the cover of the 
flagons are facsimile models of that which surmounts the 
Cathedral dome. As a patriotic Churchman, Mr. Hooley 
wishes St. Paul’s Cathedral to possess the finest set of 
Communion plate in the world, and he has taken pains to 
ensure this distinction for his offering. The new vessels 
will be used for the first time at the solemn service which 
is to celebrate the sixtieth anniversary of the Queen's 
accession, and which her Majesty will attend in State, 
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LITERATURE, 


DR. CONAN DOYLE’S NEW NOVEL. 
What George Eliot says of a certain style of cap that it 
was so long out of fashion as to be probably upon the 
brink of coming in again—might as truly be said of 
fashions in literature, which also have their cycles. The 
historical novel, for instance, has come round full circle, 
and promises upon its reappearance to show even more 
vigour and vitality than when it was last in vogue. Mr. 
Conan Doyle's return to this field In Ludrey Stone (Smith, 
Elder and Co.) is a really brilliant success in spite of its 
‘‘machinery ’—its indelible murder-stain, secret chamber, 
sliding panels, aud living spectre—which neither thrill nor 
puzzle us. It is not, however, to these cheap and trans- 
parent mysteries that the novel owes its unrelaxing grip 
upon our interest, but to its singularly vivid and vigorous 
presentation of the days of the First Gentleman of Europe, 
of whom at one moment you might say, ‘‘ If he be not 
fellow with the best king, thou shalt find him the best king 
of good fallows,”’ and at another moment that his fellow- 
ship was with the ‘‘ welshers” of the racecourse and with 
the roughs and ruffians of the prize-ring. It is a relief to 
remember, what Mr. Conan Doyle does not let us forget, 
that his claim to being the First Gentleman of Europe was 
emphatically disallowed by the first gentlemen of England. 
‘* He claims to be the First Gentleman of England, but 
the gentlemen of England have responded by blackballing 
his friends at their clubs, and by warning him off from 
Newmarket under suspicion of having tampered with a 
horse.”” One, at least, of the little senate to 
whom the Prince gave laws upon deportment 
would have carried off the suffrages of both 
these tribunals—‘‘ Buck Tregellis,” the most 
admirably drawn of all the portraits in 
‘** Rodney Stone.”’ On the surface a mere— 

Sir Plume, of amber snuff-box justly vain 
And the nice conduct of a clouded cane, 
but beneath the surface a Bayard in his fear- 
and stainlessness. He is the chief 
among the heroes of the book—for its hero- 
ship is in commission—and the centre of all 
the scenes which suspend our breath and stir 
our blood. Certainly the two prize-ring scenes, 
and that of the Brighton to London road- 
race, are as stirring as any in recent fiction. 
In the description of these and, 
indeed, in all the chapters of the novel, 
except that in which its mysteries are solved, 
Mr. Conan Doyle writes ina style aimost as 
sinewy and supple as Thackeray’s; and when 
he treats, as he promises to treat, Nelson’s 
victories, instead of the brutal and brutalising 
victories of the prize-ring, this nervous style 
will stand him in good stead. We hope that 
in this promised novel he will not dispense 
with the love-motif, which is so entirely 
lacking in ‘‘ Rodney Stone” as to make it 
distinctively a man’s book, but a singularly 

virile man’s b ok. 


lessness 


scenes, 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 

Recent symptoms of trouble in the final 
establishment of direct French colonial rule 
in the central position of Madagascar, 
where the Hova kingdom was overthrown not 
long ago by a military expedition at the 
cost of four or five millions sterling and 
four or five thousand lives of French soldiers, 
might add to the interest of a book on 
that island. But while the merits of this 
book —Madaqasecur Before the By 
the Rev. James Sibree. (T. Fisher Unwin) 


Conquest. 


which is the third written by its author 
during his thirty years’ residence in the 
country as an agent of the London 
Missionary Society, must be acknowledged 
by students of ethnology and anthrop- 
ology, readers who care more for mate- 
rials te form «an estimate of the value 
of the new French dominion and of the 


ways by which it has been gained and by 
which it may be improved will here get no 
fresh information. Apparently the volume is 
made up of special treatises contributed long 
ago to different publications of limited circu- 
lation. These essays and descriptive reports 
afford much curious and accurate information 
concerning the Hova nation, its probable 
affinities of race, language, manners and 
customs and habits, as well as the territory 
which it actually inhabits, which is that called 
Imerina, an elevated plateau, about one 
hundred miles long and seventy miles wide, 
in the interior of Madagascar. The task of effectually sub- 
duing the more extensive southern and western parts, 
where the Betsileo and Sakalaya tribes are practically 
independent, has not yet been attempted. As for the 
Ifovas, a semi-civilised people of considerable natural 
intelligence, and capable, doubtless, in some degree of 
adopting the social institutions and industrial practices 
of Christendom, along with its religion, Mr. Sibree’s 
account of them is highly interesting; and it may safely be 
relied upon as the standard work upon this subject. 


A woman never writes with such vigour, verve, and 
vehemence as when she turns Queen's evidence against 
her sex, and Miss Gertrude Warden in her surprisingly, 


and even surpassingly, clever novel, The Sentimental 
Sex (John Lane), lets herself go upon the subject of 
her sisters. She is sufficiently bitter and clever in her 


vortraiture of ‘‘the sentimental sex’’—the male, of course — 
Pat about it she occasionally and inevitably blunders. 

The Noble Savage,” for instance, who plays hero prig- 
gishly and poorly, would most certainly have rushed in 
upon the scoundrel he surprised in the embrace of his wife, 
instead of slinking feebly away with the Becky Sharp 
of the piece. Again, as Miss Warden evidently expects us 


Dr. Conan Doyle, whose new romance, “ Rodney Stone,’ 
grandson of John Doyle, the famous caricaturist. 
he spent the earlier years of his education at Stonyhurst and in Germany, and eventually became 
For some eight years from 1882 he practised as 
a doctor at Southsea, but his growing repute as a writer of fiction ultimately led him to 
abandon the medical profession for that of literature, his future being already assured by the 
“The Sign of Four,” and other powerful detective stories, and 
As a writer of 
* Adventures of Sherlock 


a medical student at Edinburgh University. 


success of ** A Study in Scarlet,” 
of his two notable historical novels, “* Micah Clarke,”’ and ** The White Company.” 
detective fiction, Dr. Doyle has since won a unique position with his 
and has secured a more lasting reputation by his return to the field of romance in “ The 
He is also the author of a striking one-act play, “‘ A Story of 


Holmes,” 
Refugees’ 
Waterloo,” 
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to weep over his suicide, she cannot possibly have realised 
the repellent impression he makes upon the reader. Only 
a Griselda could have endured such a bore, boor and egotist. 
But Miss Warden's women are perfect—of their kind. 
They represent, however, but one of thé three classes into 
which the French novelist divides the entire sex-—house- 
hold angels, vestal virgins, and bad lots. It is true that 
the heroine claims to have been intended by nature to 
belong to the vestal virgin category, but her passionate 
enjoyment of the kisses of a scoundrel, who had years 
before deliberately wrecked her life, effectually disposes of 
her claim. It is only to herself, however, of all her sex, 
that the heroine is unduly indulgent. ‘I don't like,” she 
says of women, ‘their humbug, their shiftiness, their 
sinall-mindedness ; I don’t like their coarseness when they 
know the world, and their inanity when they don’t; | 
ilon’t like their conceit, their cocksureness, and their 
intense egotism, their narrow views and tedious conven- 
tionality. -I hate them when they are emancipated and 
ugly and noisily self-assertive; and I distrust them when 
they are pretty and sympathetic and painted.” There are 
such women, though all women are not such, and seldom 
has the minority thus described been as cleverly and 
caustically portrayed as in this most promising of first 
novels, 


(forillas and Chimpanzees (4 Iszood) is the latest work of 
Mr. R. L. Garner, the gentleman who lays claim to having 
mastered the speech of apes and monkeys. As, perhaps, 
many will remember, he spent some months caged in the 
gorilla country, an African region lying to the north of the 


WRITERS OF THE DAY: NO. XIX.—DR. CONAN DOYLE. 


and * Rodney Stone.”’ 
produced by Sir Henry Irving. 





mouth of the Congo, in order to study the speech of the 
great apes at home. He was totally unsuccessful in his 
approaches to wild animals, but was able to carry out his 
studies on captive specimens acquired from traders. In all 
probability Professor Garner would be the last to claim 
scientific accuracy for his reports. He is evidently totally 
unaware of the elaborate investigationsof Darwin, Romanes, 
and Fischer into the psychology of the ape. The book is, 
for the greater part, taken up by a loose and popular 
description of the habits.of three baby chimpanzees, very 
inappropriately styled ‘‘ Moses,” ‘‘ Aaron,” and ‘‘ Elisheba.” 
He gives also a short account of the structure of the great 
apes, which shows a marvellous ignorance of their anatomy. 
As is well known, these animals have tear-glands and ducts 
well developed, but the Professor makes the extraordinary 
statement that apes cannot weep because the lachrymal 
apparatus is quite wanting. He describes their great, flat, 
bar-like breastbone as a ‘‘ thin, soft bone to which the ribs 
are attached,” and soon. The Professor, however, is very 
sound and emphatic on the theory of descent. He says 
‘“‘ The common opinion that man has descended from, or is 
related by consanguinity to, a monkey is silly and absurd. 
Science has never taught such folly.” What have the 
Darwinists to say to that? 


Photo Husteet, Baker Street. 


is reviewed in these columns, is a 
Born in Edinburgh thirty-seven years ago, 





A LITERARY LETTER, 
Some people at Oxford have curious notions of ethics, in 
spite of the many ethical students which that University 
has turned out, <A circular has just come into my hand 
which bears the names of Professor Robinson Ellis, Mr. 


I. C. Conybeare, Miss Toulmin Smith, and Mrs. FE. R. 


Wharton. These good people are proposing a_ testi- 
monial to Mr, J. S. Cotton, who has recently retired 
from the editorship of the .leademy. That is a most 
meritorious proceedings Anyone who has lived the 


journalistic life does not need to be told of its pathetic 
uncertainty. Within quite recent memory three journalists 
so gifted as Mr. FE, T. Cook, Mr. Harry Cust, and Mr. 
W. KE. Henley have found themselves stranded for the 
moment by the whims of newspaper proprietors. It 
behoves those of us, therefore, who are journalists, when 
the buying and selling of new spapers has become one of 
the most fashionable branches of commerce, to deal with 
abundant kindness and sympathy with any case that 
comes under notice. 


. . . * . 


Nevertheless, Mr. Cotton’s removal from the Academy, 
when that journal changed proprietors, need not be made a 
uuatter of false statement, and there are at least two very 
pronounced perversions in the circular before me, The 
circular in question opens with the following statement : 
** The * Academy . having now abandoned toa great extent the 
‘ bjects with which it was Sounded in 1869, and the principle 
of signed articles which was its essential characteristic, Mr. 

mf Ss. Cotton, who has conducted it Jor the last 
sirteen years, has resigned the office of Editor.” 
. 


This obviously means to imply that Mr. 
Cotton resigned the editorship of the paper 
because it had abandoned its earlier methods 
of journalism. Is it possible that the sig- 
natories to the circular did not know that 
this was not the case? They must surely 
have known that Mr. Cotton’s resignation was 
a foregone conclusion when the paper changed 
proprietors, and that he assisted in the nego- 
tiations. Not content with this statement, 
however, they go on to refer to the great 
blow to research which ‘its cessation cannot 
fail to be,” plainly implying that the Academy 
no longer exists. Anyone who looks at the 
current number, with its quite exceptional 
abundance of publishers’ advertisements, will 
see that, so far from being dead, the journal 
is, in the opinion of those most concerned, 
taking to itself a new lease of life. 

* > >. * > 

That question of ‘‘ research” as applied to 
a purely literary journal is necessarily a very 
difficult one. We no longer possess the great 
scholars who were the joy of Mark Pattison’s 
existence, but we do possess a band of enthu- 
siasts in every branch of science and of the 
arts who itch to write, and do write, with 
painful dullness. The bores of Orientalism, 
of folklore, of ‘‘all the mythologies,” are 
known to us. A paper devoted to them is, 
no doubt, a good thing, but it will not and 
does not pay, and should be run at the 
expense of the contributors. The Academy, 
with Mr. John Morgan Richards as proprietor 
and Mr. Lewes Hind as editor, should very 
easily be made to pay, and personally I have 
not much sraseike with journalism on any 
other basis. 

* * . * . 

This is not to say that I think the Academy 

entirely satisfactory. Provided the ‘‘ names ” 


are good enough, I like to see names 
attached to reviews. The review of Mr. 
Kipling’s ballads in a recent number of 


the Acudemy was, I believe, by Mrs. Meynell, 
and the review of Mr. Spencer’s ‘‘ Synthetic 
Philosophy,” in the last issue, by Mr. St. 
George Mivart. It would have widened the 
interest in these articles had their authorship 
been avowed. 


* * * * * 





[I have received an early copy of Mr. 
I[einemann’s edition of the Works of Lord 
3yron. There are to be four volumes of the 
Letters and Memoirs and six volumes of the 
Poems. The first volume, consisting of letters, 
is beautifully produced, and Mr. W. E. Henley 
has provided a rich mine of learning for those 
interested in Byroniana, as the booksellers’ 
catalogues now always call the books on the 
. Byron cult. There are 290 pages of letters 
in this volume, and 180 pages of notes. I only know two 
cases of annotation to compare with this—Dr. Birkbeck 
ILill’s ‘‘ Hume” and Professor Masson's larger ** Milton.”’ 
* * >. * . 

The Chicago Tribune prints the following— 

There is a story to the effect that George Meredith's 
servants read all his books; but clearly that is an apocryphal 
tale which represents a housemaid meeting a sister 
wench on the stairs, and exclaiming in awestruck tones: ‘* My 
eyes! That ‘ Dianar o’ the Crossways’! Ain’t she astunner ? 
There ain’t been nothing as equals her since Lady Alphabet, 
the Mayfair Minx, in Bow Bells.’” Whereat, as a recent 
novelist would say, the grey-haired everlasting Tronies ogled ut 
each other. x $ : 

The Bronté Society holds its annual meeting in Brad- 
ford in January, when Dr. William Wright will give an 
address in which he will reply to those critics who assert 
that his book, ‘‘ The Brontés in Ireland,” is merely a col- 
lection of Irish fairy tales. By far the most effective 
criticism of Dr. Wright was by the Rev. Angus Mackay, 
in the Westininster Review for October 1895. In April of 
next year the Bronté Museum wiil open with an inaugural 
meeting at Haworth. C. 


K. 38. 
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THE COST OF DONGOLA. 
The judgment of the Court of Appeal in the Egyptian 
Reserve Fund case concerned with the payment of the 
half-million pounds expended on the Dongola campaign 
was last week the occasion of considerable surprise. The 








Photo Heyman, Caire 
LORD CROMER, 

Bertisu Mixister-PLenipotentiary tx Eoypr. 
position became a peculiarly anomalous one. The Court 
of Appeal of the Mixed Tribunals at Alexandria has 
condemned the Egyptian Government to refund, with 
interest, the half-million granted by a majority of the 
Commissioners of the Public Debt, and to pay all the costs 
of the legal proceedings, except those of the preliminary 
trial before the Court of First Instance, which are to be 
discharged by the British, German, Austro-Hungarian, 
and Italian Commissioners, as the representatives of the 
Caisse who authorised the employment of the money from 
the Reserve Fund. The Court of Appeal thus, to all 
intents and purposes, repeats the decision of the Cairo 
Court, save that it does not intrust the French and Russian 
(ommissioners with the carrying out of its decree. This 
formal declaration that unanimity among the Commissioners 
of the Debt is absolutely essential for the authorising 
of payments from the Reserve Fund not only contradicts 
the principle of the terms on which the Commissioners 
were originally appointed, but, for the future, gives to the 
dissentient representative of any one of the six European 
Powers the ability to put a check upon the Egyptian 





THE MASTER ENGRAVER, THOMAS BEWICK. 


Government in defiance of the possibly unanimous policy 
of the five other Powers. 

Such being the illogical outcome of a judgment of 
which the authority is open to doubt, Englishmen must 
feel considerable satisfaction in the prompt action of her 
Majesty’s Government, which enabled the Khedive's 
Ministry to settle the question without further bicker- 
ing. Lord Cromer, as British Minister in Egypt, offered, 
on behalf of her Majesty’s Government, to advance as much 
of the half-million as the Egyptian Treasury should be 
unable to provide. The offer was at once accepted, and 
the Khedive’s Government on Dec. 6 refunded the prin- 
cipal, with interest, to the Caisse, and at a meeting of the 
Council, at which the Khedive presided, an official vote of 
thanks was addressed to the British Government through 
Lord Cromer. Once more the Egyptian Government has 
found the value of British aid in its hour of need. 


ART NOTES. 

Thomas Bewick, although neither the inventor of a method 
nor even the founder of a school, well deserves the title of 
‘** The Master Engraver,’ bestowed upon him by Mr. John 
Ky re, and the picture by the latter is one of the most 
attractive in the present Exhibition of British Artists. We 
may suppose that Bewick has got back to Newcastle after 
his trip to London, and is settled at the Forth, near the 
old town wall, At the end of the last century Newcastle 
could still boast of a clear atmosphere, and Cherryburn, 
where his mother lived, was within easy reach. It was 
in his weekly walks across the fields that Bewick studied 
the land and sea birds which abounded on the Tyne 
estuary, and his friend Richard Wingate would bring him 
specimens he was stuffing for collection. We see him in 
this picture with the few implements his art needed 
expounding by precept and example its requirements to his 
apprentices, of whom Luke Clennell and Charlton Nesbit 
were the best qualified to hand on the teachings of the 
master engraver. 

The pictures at the two Haymarket galleries, Messrs. 
Tooth’s and McLean's, are far more easily classified apart 
than is often the case. Mr. McLean leans more especially 
upon the Dutch and German schools for support, his most 
promising aspirants to British patronage being M. H. J. 
Van der Weele, a fo'lower of Israels; M. Hagemans, a 
careful painter of sheep and their surroundings; and 
M. G. Vastagh, a Hungarian animal-painter, who has 
already acquired considerable renown in his own country 
and in Vienna. Mr. C. Sainton makes another start or step 
in his ‘**‘ Angelus,” in which the figures, although rather 
flat, are well drawn; and one sees again with pleasure 
Mr. Briton Riviére’s ‘* Circe,” the picture with which five- 
and-twenty years ago he achieved his highest popularity. 

At Messrs. Tooth’s Gallery Lord Leighton’s ‘‘Andromeda” 
is also an old favourite, but in its present condition it seems 
to have a greater harmony of colouring than in its former 
state. Time, however, will not modify the ungraceful head 
through which the monster is blowing off his feelings 
through a furnace-chimney. Signor Pradilla’s ‘* Surrender 
of the Keys of Granada,” Mr. J. Pettie’s ‘*‘ Izaak Walton,” 
and Mr. Vicat Cole’s ‘‘ Summer Showers” are also old 
favourites which one is glad to see again; while M. W. 
Bouguereau, Herr Deutsch, and M. Meunier sustain the 
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reputation they have already earned by pictures more or 
less identical with those now exhibited. 

With the picture ‘* Rabboni,” now on view at Messrs. 
Dowdeswell’s Gallery, Mr. Herbert Schmalz presumably 
intends to complete his ‘‘ Trilogy” of the Resurrection. The 
subject can be guessed from the title, and the treatment 
from Mr. H. Schmalz’s previous work in the same field. 
Whether any religious sentiment or devotional feeling is 
aroused by this and similar works is a point which each 
must answer for himself. At any rate, it fails to convey 
the naiveté and sensible childlike literalness with which the 
painters of religious pictures in olden times were wont to 
arouse the faith and piety of their contemporaries. 

In a very different key has M. Dagnan-Bouveret con- 
ceived his rendering of ‘The Lord’s Supper” (Goupil 
Gallery), which both from its treatment and execution 
deserves a foremost place among the religious pictures of 
the last half-century. The bare vaulted chamber, a table 
spread with a white cloth, on which are the remains of the 
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ABBAS PASHA, KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. 


frugal meal, do not distract the eye from the real interest 
of the picture. Jesus, clothed in white, irradiating the 
whole group, is alone standing, raising the cup. Around 
Him are seated the Apostles. They are men of the 
people such as one inay find in our own day, enthusiasts in 
a cause of which they have only learnt the rudiments. 
The figure of Judas Iscariot is one of singular power and 
meanine. 
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THE INDIAN FAMINE: THE HILL STATION OF KASAULI, OVERLOOKING THE KALKA VALLEY. 
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ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.’ 


, 


In my attempted comparison last week between English 
and Continental Parliamentary oratory, the name of 
M. Jaurés dropped, as a matter of course, from my pen, 
for although this name is as yet not very familar to 
Englishmen, except to those who take a sustained interest 
in French politics, in France it is already felt that its 
bearer will have to be reckoned with sooner or later, 
probably sooner, which may mean at the next Ministerial 
crisis—if M. Faure should have his hand forced by a 
Socialistic combination. I have a rooted dislike to prophecy 
of any kind, but it is practically not prophesying at all to 
say that M. Jaurés will figure prominently in any 
Administration of extreme views. 


Under such circumstances at least half-a-dozen lengthy 
and carefully written political biographies would be imme- 
diately forthcoming from as many influential London 
contemporaries. But the readers of those correctly worded 
articles would scarcely be wiser with regard to the man 
and the orator than they were before. Politics do not 
come within my province here ; sketches and portraits do ; 
and, moreover, M. Jaurés is more interesting to me as a 
man and as an orator than as a politician ; in addition to 
this, I believe in the absolute honesty of M. Jaurés, just 
as I believed in the absolute want of honesty of many who 
preceded him in the same groove. 


Unlike Clémenceau, who has temporarily disappeared ; 
unlike the Comte de Mun, whom, almost instinctively, 
M. Jaurés seems to have singled out for his special 
adversary, the Socialist deputy has no advantages of face 
or stature to afford him the slightest aid. Curran, the 
Irish orator, who was plain indeed, said one day to Madame 
de Staél, ‘‘ A man has the privilege to be ugly.” ‘‘ That’s 
true,” answered Necker’s daughter, who was by no means 
a beauty herself; ‘that’s true, but he should not carry 
the privilege too far.” The author of ‘‘Corinne” was 
wrong: a man may carry the privilege of being ugly too 
far, provided he does it in the way Mirabeau and Crémieux 
did. Both were so phenomenally ugly that their ugliness 
constituted a kind of beauty, and it has often been argued 
by those who heard both speak—I only heard one—that 
the same speeches delivered by men passably good looking 
or not notieeably plain would have lost half of their 
effect. 


M. Jaurés is below the middle height, and gives one the 
idea of being somewhat thick-set—stumpy, to use the 
popular locution. He is distinctly not high-shouldered, yet 
the lobes of his ears are scarcely, if ever, visible, and his eyes 
throw sparks, rather than dart flames. I should think 
it almost impossible for him to strike an attitude, even 
if he felt inclined to do so; he is evidently not inclined, 
and he is very sparing of gesture. I have within the 
last three or four years heard him speak a dozen 
times; I had heard him speak before. I will under- 
take to go to the Chamber, and after listening to 
him for one single moment, predict the next move- 
ment with which he is going to emphasise his speech. 
Anyone who had heard him speak only once could do the 
same, if he had observed carefully, for M. Jaurés’ collection 
of gestures consists of only two; the first, a somewhat 
horizontal stretching of the right forearm with his index 
finger pointing to his audience; the second, a slight, but 
very slight, circular sweep of the same arm. His voice, 
though somewhat harsh, not to say guttural, reaches to 
the furtherm@st corners of the topmost galleries ; the 
occupants of the back seats of the gallery set apart for the 
foreign Press never need crane their necks; they can lean 
back comfortably, yet hear every word he says. 


Is it worth while to listen thus attentively? Person- 
ally, Ishould say ‘“‘ yes,” but then I happen te be cursed 
with a liking for flamboyant oratory. Irrespective of the 
cause which it defends or attacks, I would sooner read the 
immoral maxims of La Rochefoucauld for their wit than 
the platitudes of the late Martin Tupper for their morality. 
I suppose that this is a matter of temperament and literary 
education. M. Jaurés appeals to this education, for, 
though very ponderous now and again, in spite of his 
ornateness, in comparison with those whom I can hear in 
England, he is lightness itself in comparison with those 
to whom I have been obliged to listen for years at the 
Palais Bourbon. 


M. Jaurés’ oratory has another advantage over the 
ordinary Parliamentary speech: it is carefully prepared— 
some say almost too carefully ; and when twitted with this 
some years ago, the speaker virtually pleaded guilty to the 
indictment. ‘‘I respect the Chamber too much not to 
prepare carefully what I have to say to it.” This, I fancy, 
would always militate against M. Jaurés as a great public 
speaker in any other country but France, for between pre- 
paring the headingsof one’s discourse and the actual jotting 
down of every syllable of it, there is in my mind a vast 
difference, and whenever I hear M. Jaurés or M. de Mun 
stand up and hold forth for an hour or an hour and a half, 
knowing full well that this violent onslaught or that melt- 
ing mood of sympathy has been committed to memory 
beforehand, I am inclined to vote the whole affair a 
I am _ told 


vast piece of humbug. When, again, 
that the man is honest, and am bound to believe 


he is, I ask myself and others what is the use of 
all this waste of time and breath which has never 
converted a soul, for I remember a story of Victor Hugo 
and Eugéne Sue, when the latter jomed him in the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1848. Sue, as a matter of course, 
took his seat on the first day by the side of the man with 
whom he felt the most political sympathy. Members 

enerally keep theseat thuschosen; but when Sue found that 
~~ never paid the least attention to the speeches, and kept 
writing or talking, he asked him how he managed to arrive 
at the opinion upon which his vote was based. ‘‘ Do you 
see that little man there ’”’ queried the poet; and on Sue’s 
affirmative, he went on: ‘ He does the listening for both 
of us. But he is in the opposite camp to mine; so when 
he votes with a blue ticket, I vote with a white, and the 
reverse.” 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS, 


BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


I believe there lies invested in Paris a vig considerable 
sum of money which will be placed at the disposal of the 
scientist who is fortunate enough to invent or discover a 
means of communicating with other worlds than ours, An 
old lady, if I mistake not, left this legacy as a reward to 
the astronomer who shall succeed in establishing com- 
munication with, say, Mars, our Earth’s nearest ally in the 
planetary family. I do not know whether or not Mr. 
Francis Galton has this prize in view, but his recent 
deliverance on the probability of placing ourselves en 
rapport with the Martians is well worthy of serious study. 
Mars will always be the favourite planet whereon such 
speculative thought may be exercised. It is like our 
Earth in respect of its possessing land and water; only 
Mars is an older orb, has less water than land, and, if 
Mr. Lowell’s views be correct, the Martians must some- 
times be pretty hard-up in the matter of a water- 
supply. He tells us that the canals are lines of irrigating 
channels and that their banks are crowded with vegetation, 
the growth and decline of the plants corresponding with the 
distinctness and faintness of outline respectively exhibited 
by the channels in question. Then Mars has an ice-cap at 
each pole. and that it has its storms and winds, is a 
matter of reasonable induction from the premisses just 
indicated. 


Mr. Galton argues that a code system of signalling 
might possibly prove successful in enabling us to com- 
municate with the far-off orb. Using light, a kind of 
Morse code with dots and dashes might be constructed. 
Assuming on the part of the Martians civilisation and 
intelligence of the kind exhibited by our noble selves, we 
might receive from Mars, says Mr. Galton, some such simple 
test information as the summation of numbers. If 2 + 2 
make 4 in Mars, this fact might be duly indicated by the 
dot-and-dash system. Who is to take the initiative 1s, of 
course, the crucial question, but it is evident that we our- 
selves should begin the experiment. Some millionaire 
might arrange for the construction of a huge signalling 
apparatus, such as might send forth to Mars at auspicious 
periods our ideas about simple things. Money spent in this 
way would be much more reasonably laid out than on the 
establishment of a racing stud, or in some allied amuse- 
ment of fashionable existence. Mr. Galton shows further 
how a system of picture-writing might be elaborated if the 
simpler signals were comprehended. At least, he concludes 
that it is a perfectly feasible idea that between planets 
sufficiently near to one another, a code of communication 
might be established. 


Talking of matters astronomical, one may hope for big 
things from the giant telescope of M. Deloncle, which | 
hear is to form a feature of the Paris Exhibition of 1900. 
This huge instrument will bring the moon within a very 
short distance indeed of the earth. It may naturally 
be employed in the further investigation of Mars. Llere 
is another opening for the philanthropic millionaire for 
subsidising astronomical research. Will he rise to the 
occasion ? Nous verrons. 

In his researches into the constitution of Mars, Mr. 
Lowell has described certain oases or spots characterised 
by an immense growth of vegetation. There is one of these 
oases in which no fewer than nine of the ** canals”’ of Mars 
meet, this point having received the name of * Trivium 
Charontis.” These oases grow or alter with the canals, 
and, according to the new ideas already noted, their 
highest development is coincident with the maximum of 
plant-life. The ‘* doubling” of the canals of Mars is still 
a questio verata among astronomers. Lately, Flammarion 
announced that on Noy. 10 Trivium Charontis was seen 
to be doubled. If this is a correct observation, it will 
necessitate some revision of Lowell’s views. It is evident 
that our information regarding Mars and its constitution 
is at present being largely extended; and this fact may 
well cause a feeling of satisfaction among all who 
wish well to the enlarging of the bounds of natural 
knowledge. 


People who are by no means old will remember very 
well the boom in aquaria which marked the course of events 
twenty-five or thirty years ago. What has become of the 
aquaria from which so much was expected in the way of 
zoological study? I suppose the only establishments of 
this nature which are really scientific laboratories in the 
true sense of the term are such aquaria as those at Naples, 
Plymouth, St. Andrews, and elsewhere. The popular 
aquarium is dead and gone in so far as interest in its 
living stock is concerned. The Crystal Palace aquarium, 
which will be for ever associated with the name of Lloyd, 
still lingers, so does the Brighton establishment. That at 
Scarborough, like that at Westminster, is only an append- 
age to a popular variety entertainment, and an accidental 
appendage to boot. But at Amsterdam there is a very 
excellent aquarium with its duly supervised scientific side, 
while that at the Paris Trocadéro is, I am afraid, as 


decadent as that of Brighton, scientifically regarded. The 
Berlin aquarium is also a successful establishment. ‘The 


history of aquaria seems to be a story of social evolution in 
one sense, alien us from the first idea of a marine 
zoological garden to that of the scientific laboratory. The 

ublic, it is evident, are not interested in marine life, but 
oe much of this apathy is due to the fact that nobody 
ever seriously ventured to make clear and intelligible to 
the people the history of the animals shown in the tanks, is 
an open question. 


The death of my friend Sir B. W. Richardson is a 
distinct loss to the cause which has at heart the diffusion 
of a knowledge of sanitary science among the people. Sir 
Benjamin laboured long and earnestly on the lines of 
George Combe’s famous Trust in the direction of popular- 
ising hygiene. His researches in anesthetics bear testi- 
mony to his purely scientific acumen, and especially to his 
chemical knowledge. He will be long missed at all 
gatherings of the nature of hygienic congresses, where his 
voice was as ready as his pen in the work of educating the 
people in ‘‘ saving knowledge.” 
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AN ENGLISH HUMORISTIC ARTIST. 





MR. PUIL MAY AT HOME. 


*Tis nought but mirth 
That keeps the body from the earth. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 
The world undoubtedly owes a great deal of gratitude 
to the humorists of pen and pencil, who have enabled us to 
appreciate the truth of our quotation. One of the latest 
recruits to the host of mirth-makers is, in some respects, 





PHIL MAY.— BY HIMSELF. 

one of the greatest and most original of them, for, 
striking as were the productions of such masters of 
humour in bygone times as Gillray, Rowlandson, Bunbury, 
and Cruikshank or Leech, their work, when compared 
with the artistic productions of Mr. Phil May, while 
revealing a power of humour which has seldom or never 
been equalled, points to the fact that humorous character- 
isation was in those times almost always allied to bad or 
grotesque delineation. A glance, for example, through 
the pages of Punch of only thirty years ago, or, in fact, 
at any of the humorous publications of that period, and 
a comparison with our latter-day publications, will suffice 
to convince the observer most devoid of art knowledge 
how much we have improved in this respect since those 
days. One thing is certain, that the observer of thirty 
vears hence will not, from an artistic point of view, 
be able to take exception to the works of such 
masters of draughtsmanship as the late Charles Keene or 





A MEMORY OF PAULUS, THE FRENCH COMIQUE. 
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Mr. Phil May, who have managed to combine the 
most excellent draughtsmanship with the most subtle 
forms of humour, and even caricature, without resort- 
ing to scurrility or the grotesjue. How much of this 
improvement 1s due to the fuct that our jfin-de-siécle 
notions of humour have probably progressed with the 
times, as a result of the disappearance of the port 
wine days and their attendant heavy and rowdy ideas 
of wit, or tothe great advancement of the processes 
of reproduction which has led to the decay of the art 
of wood-engraving, it may be difficult to decide, but 
one thing 1s certain, that whether taken from the 
standpoint of originality or draughtsmanship such 
work as that of Phil May shows a very decided and 
welcome advancement on the grotesque and ill-drawn 
caricatures of fifty years ago. 

Of the many who look out week by week for 
Mr. May’s amusing sketches there are probably few 
who have any conception of the amount of work 
their production entails, for it is difficult to realise 
after glancing at what is to all appearances only a 
hasty thumbnail sketch that it is a sort of transcrip- 
tion of a serious study from the life, every line of 
which has been carefully thought out; and it is in 
this respect that Mr. Phil May, while having, like 
other great men, many imitators, is, and probably 
always will be, without a serious rival, for it is one 
thing to imitate more or less badly, but yuite another 
to create. . 

A visit to his studio in Holland Park Road 
reveals almost at a glance a serious side of the 
nature of the man, which would hardly be suspected 
from his outward appearance or the work by which 
he is known to the public. Bohemianism is 
undoubtedly its prevailing characteristic, for there 
is no ‘*show” about *‘ Phil”; and his surroundings, 
considering the large income his work must bring 
him in, are remarkably simpie and unpretentious. A 
not over-large studio, with « small bed-room, sitting- 
room, and _ kitchen 
attached, const:tute the 
entire premises of the 
great humorist and his 
charming wife. Nothing 
strikingly remarkable 

wints to any particular 
ftobby. A grand piano 
in the corner indicates 
a taste for music which 
is almost inseparable 
from an artistic tem 
perament. An oak cabi 
net, a large couch, and 
a few anatomical casts 
here and there, and 
the usual miscellaneous 
yaraphernalia of astudio 
help to fill up the place 
in what one might call 
among artists ‘* the 
usual way.” No easel 
and nounfinished paint- 
ings are to be seen— 
nothing but a working 
desk. ‘ Phil” has no 
ambition to be a painter, 
he is content to ‘ stick 
to his last,” and the 
demand there is for his 
particular work is such 
as fully to justify him 
in his adherence to black 
and white, so the lists 
of the Royal Academy 
are never likely to be 
entered by him, at all 
events until the sacred 
Forty decide to extend their «gis to the masters of 
black-and-white art. 

Although his sketches are by this time practically 
known all over the world, and eagerly looked for by thou- 
sands, it was but three short years ago that he came to the 
front in a single step, so to speak, when ‘*The Painter and 
the Parson” appeared, and a comparatively unknown 
young man woke uj to find himself famous; and in record- 
ing the fact, one cannot help remarking on its curiosity, 
for it seems well-nigh incredyble that, while Mr. May was 
doing what was practically as good work for many years 
previously on & comparatively well-known publication— 
namely, the St. Stephen’s Review —,he should have 
remained so long unappreciated and neglected by those 
who are now sq eager for his slightest favours. This, 
however, is only the history of nearly all our most suc- 
cessful men. In many cases it seems to require an acci- 
dent to enable them te become‘known. Sudden, however, 
as was his advent into popularity and its attendant 
prosperity, Mr. Phil May is unchanged. His demeanour 
1s as unpretentious and modest as it wag, in the old days, 
and he is still ** Phil” to all his ,friends, for he possegses 
the same generosity of character which is so 
noticeable in his sketches, where one never 
discerns the slightest trace of malice. There 
are few men who could have withstood 
such a flood of popularity and success, and 
yet have remained so modest. An interview 
with him, therefore, is not an easy matter, 
for, apart. from his modest demeanour, 
‘* Phil” is a born humorist, and one has, so 
to speak, to be continually Sn one’s guard, 
for there is no knowing what the merry 
twinkle in his eye may betoken. I hal the 
advantage of once staying a few days with him 
in picturesque Newlyn, and was there able to 
realise that to be a humorist is, after all, 
only another name for being the very keenest 
observer of nature, and, in particular, the 
weakest side of it. 

In the present instance my mission led me 
to his studio in Holland Park Road, where, as 
IT have already explained, he leads a Bohemian 
existence which is thoroughly in unison 


READY TO BE SKETCHED. 









































A STUDY AT THE CARD-TABLE. 

with his tastes. In spite of the notice on the door, 
‘‘No models wanted. Please do not knock,” and the 
Argus eye of a looking-glass fastened so as to cover the 
door, I determined to take the chance of being told that 
Mr. Phil May was not at home. I was fortunate enough, 
however, to find him in. 

‘*T hate being interviewed, old chap,” was his reply, 
when I had explained the raison d’étre of my early call, 
‘* but come in and have a smoke and a drink, and we will 
have a talk about that later on.” 

‘Later on,” I eventually discovered, meant after some 
hours had been passed in delightful but irrelevant conversa- 
tion, which was constently interrupted by the arrival of 
visitors, for Phil May is ‘* Hail fellow, well met!” with 
all his friends, and it was only, as I soon perceived, possible 
to obtain any information from him about himself piece- 
meal, 

‘‘Have you been working very hard to-day,” was 
almost my first interviewing query, noticing the sketches 
which littered the place. 

‘*T never work very hard,’ was his reply. ‘‘ Three 
hours a day at a stretch, at the utmost. Most of my 


time is occupied in strolling round the streets, taking 

mental notes, or even jotting down what strikes me.” 
May is 

art. 


In this, as in 
undoubtedly the 


many other points Phil 


Dickens of humoristic But 
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THE MUSICAL AMATEUR. 


of his thoroughness is his 
employment of a man fer no other purpose than 
to procure him the models he has decided to 
make studies from, and this man’s mission often 
necessarily takes him to the utmost limits of London. 
The well-known ’Arries and ’Arricts are not the out- 
come of a vivid imagination or even the result of note- 
book jottings, but the genuine article, studied with as much 
accuracy and attention to detail as would be requisite for a 
masterpiece of a great painter; and I was not surprised to 
learn that his models often cost him several pounds a day. 
Still a further indication of the serious way he takes his 
work, I was interested to discover, was the manner in which, 
after a day’s work was over, he would spend hours, by 
way of recreation, making careful anatomical studies of 
the bones of the human frame, his great endeavour 


one of the indications 
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THE ACADEMY. 


being, I found, 
to draw straight 
away in pen- 
and-ink, without 
any deviation 
from the copy or 
necessity for any 
erasure, It is 
such work as this 
which toa certain 
extent explains 
the extraordin- 
ary facility of 
his touch and - 

















the accuracy of 
all his lines. 
While, however, 
he is constantly 
w.oving in this one direction, urged 
on by his indefatigable sincerity 
of purpose, the — object of his 
life appears to be to get new per- 
ceptions of the humorous side of 
nature. He is, in fact, always 
keenly on the look-out for a joke, 
and always equally ready, it may 
be added, to make one ‘himself, 
even at his own expense; and so 
when he, in a most serious manner, 
drew my attention to what he called 
his favourite maxim, written out 
by himself on his working easel, 
I naturally could scarcely make up 
my mind whether to take it seriously 
or as a joke. The lines, which 
he told me were translated from 
Goethe, were as follows— 

‘‘Lose this day loitering will 
be the same story to-morrow and 
the next more dilatory. Thus 
indecision brings its own delays, 
and days are lost lamenting for lost 
days. Are you in earnest? Seize 
this very minute. Boldness is 
genius, power and magic in it. 
Only engage, and then when mind 
grows heated, begin it and the work 
will be completed.” 

“It makes me good to read 
that occasionally,” he exclaimed, 
with a grin, when I had read 
the above and looked at him in- 
quiringly. After a few moments 
spent in trying to realise the 
subtle humour which might be 
contained in these few lines I came to the conclusion that 
they were beyond me. ee 

‘Before I jeft I took the opportunity to ask his opinion 
on the humorists of the day. ‘‘ The French,” he replied, 
“I consider more sparkling in their humour than our- 
selves, but more questionable in their wit. I have the 
greatest admiration for such artists as Forain, Willette, 

































































A COLLEAGUE AT WORK 
SKETCHED BY A COLLEAGUE AT PLAY, 


Pru Mas 


Le Grand, and Caran d’Ache, the latter ff 

more especially as a humorist apart 

from his draughtsmanship, which seems 

to me rather below the mark. What 

I like about the German artists is that their drawings, as 
is very well instanced in the work of Oberlander, are indis- 
pensable to the joke. This is not the case always in England, 
as you can see for yourself in any of our comic papers. 
For my own part, I always endeavour to do the drawing 
in such a way that it needs no explanation, and is not 
merely an illustration to the joke. For the greater part 
I think our English wits compare very favourably indeed 
with foreign ones.” 

** And where do you get all your innumerable jokes ? 
was my closing question. 

‘‘ Well, I make up many of them myself; but, of course, 
lots of them are given tome. I make a practice of jotting 
down any I consider worthy of the name of joke upon my 
cuff, and as almost everyone thinks he has something more 
or less funny to tell me as soon as we meet, you may guess 
the state of my cuffs after a day’s outing. The cuffs 
are carefully copied into a book by my wife before 


” 


sending to the wash. fome of the jokes I get, 
however, are much more perplexing than useful. 
For instance, I remember one given me by a 


Frenchman not long ago who rushed up to me excitedly, 
exclaiming ‘ Here is a joke for you, Mr. Phil May. It will 
do splendidly well for your paper, the J/lustraied Graphic 
Budget. Why wae a mice when he was weaving a wiles 
web? You do not know, eh ?’—after anxiously waiting 
for my reply a minute or two. ‘You do not know, then 
You give me up, eh? I will tell you—Because the more 
you lick him the faster!’ Not wishing to wound the 
gentleman’s feelings I carefully jotted it down, and many 
sleepless nights have been the result of my trying to 
unravel the mystery!” Jutius M. PRIcE. 
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The Show that is now being held at the Crystal 
Palace may well be called a World’s Cycle 
Fair. Never to my knowledge have so many 
cycles been brought together under one roof. 
The Great Nave is a continuous double row 
of cycles, which also spread to the right and 
left under thedome. The galleries have had 
to be called into requisition, as well as many of 
the Egyptian and Roman Courts. Theenormous 
industry that has been created in England 
by the never-ceasing demand for cycles 
from all parts of the world will be unmis- 
tikably brought under the notice of those 
visitors who will only give one moment's 
thought to the subject. From conversations 
I had with some of the leading manufacturers 
it was always the same story—‘t We cannot 
supply the demand!” Take, for instance, 
the celebrated New Premier Company, who 
booked in one order from Messrs. Lever 
Brothers, of Port Sunlight fame, a single 
order for 1260 machines at a cost of £37,000. 
Considering that there are 370 exhibitors, 
about half being cycle-manufacturers, an idea 
can be arrived at.as to the amount of money 
invest@@&in this gigantic trade. 

No better plaée could have been selected 
for such a huge show than the Crystal Palace, 
as it lends itself to help the decorations. I 
cannot, however, agree with the secretary in 
his speech at the luncheon when he said that 
all the available space was occupied. I feel 
convinced that had the executive tried, they 
might have made temporary arrangemeuts for 
the removal of the hideous penny toy stalls in 
favour of cycle exhibitors. It is owing to the 
sud want of “ore that motor-cars are absent 
fromtheShow. Lookingat the immense interest 
taken by the public in our future mode of 
traveling, I think it a pity to have excluded 
them. What strikes one in walking round 
the Show the first time is the uniformity of 
shape in all the cycles; there are a few novel- 
ties, but most of these deal with the propel 
ling power, the saddle, the brake, and other 
component parts of the machine; the form 





remains practically the same. The one exception I noticed 
in this respect was to be seen on the stand of the Patent 
Lent-wood Cycle Company of Bristol. I cannot say that the 
shape is more beautiful in outline, but it isa new departure. 
Space will not permit of my giving a detailed account of 
all the exhi bits; I there fore propose to deal only with some 
of the more important improvements and novelties, and I 


cannot do better than begin with the stand occupied by ths 


New Premier ‘ycle ( ompany. Premier by name and premier 
by make is what they claim, and with some right, as they 
are the largest cycle-makers in the world. ‘To show the 














Premier, as supplied to H.R.H. P rince ss 5M: 2ud of Wales. 
Bayliss, Thomas, and Company’s was the next stand that 
‘This old established firm keep up 
their reputation, and their imposing stand contains sever il 
improve ments in their 1897 pattern machines. 
Patent Self-sealing Air Chamber for pnenm: tic tyre s. 
Their fletachable chain-wheel has been thoroughly tested, 
and given every satisfaction. 


attracted my attention. 


In the patent br: acket there 
is ————s between the two cups: by which the whole 


bearing parts can be taken out without displacing 
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~ NEW PREMIER COMPANY’S STAND. 


dead centre amounts to about 25 per cent. of the 
circular pedal path, it will be seen what a guin the 
rider has; in other words, it gives an extra revolution of 
the wheel in every four, so that when the foot on the 
circular path weul | have taken 5000 revolutions to cover a 
certain distance, on the Elliptic it would only have taken 
4000. There are several other advantages claimed for this 
machine, one being that as the dead centre is done away 
with, back pedalling is most effective. Visitors to the Show 
should certainly inspect this machine. 

The Doolittle Automatic Brake is one of the most 
important novelties of the Show, and when 
the Patent Brake and Ilandle-bar Syndi- 
cate purchased the patent they knew what 
they were about. The working of it is 
simplicity itself. The rider has only to back 
pedal, when the brake immediately acts, 
and only forward pedalling again = can 
release it. There are undeniably many 
advantages in this brake, and I should 
not be surprised to see a boom in it very 
sO00n. 

The Norwich Cycle Syndicate, Limited, 
exhibit a combined saddle and pump, which 
can be fixed to any cycle; it is a splendid 
invention so long as pneumatic tyres are 
used, All that is required is to fix an air- 
tube to the valve and raise the saddle up and 
down in pump fashion. It is easily worked, 
and seems quite efficacious. It is the inven- 
tion of Mr. Ilarris. This syndicate also show 
a patent equaliser, which claims to do away 
with the dead centre. I may mention that 
the cost of applying the saddie-pump to 
owners’ ¢ ye ‘les 18 very y mo lerate indeed. 

The Collier Two-speed ( ‘ycles Company 
exhibit an invention for changing the gear 1y 
touching a spring while in motion, which 
enables the rider to apply a higher gear on the 
level to that used for going up hill or against 
wind. The many testimonials from these 
who have adopted the invention speak well 
for it. 

The Fleuss Tubular Pneumatic Tyre is 
well worth inspecting. It is the easiest 
detachable tyre in the market, and the easy 
way in which punctures can be remedied from 
the inside instead of the outside speaks for 
itself. 

The Bagot Pneumatic Tyre Company show 
their puncture-sealing tyres, which can afford 
to laugh at any puncture. 

Among other novelties exhibited, besides 
those on the stands of the above-mentioned 
firms, I might mention ‘“‘The Faun Folding 
Bicycle,” as a plaything and for occasional 











MESSRS. BAYLISS, 


progress of this firm I have only to mention that in 1894 
they sold 20,000 machines; in 1895, 21,000; and in 
1896, 33,000. One great feature in this tirm’s make , 
is the use of their patent Helical tube instead of the 
ordinary weldless tube; this gives greater strength. which, 
according to the test table , both under pulling and bending 
stress, comes out at three to oue in fayour of the Helical 








THOMAS, AND CO.’S 


; it is entirely dust-proof and oil-containing. 
steering-lock is also added to their new y model. 

The Elliptic Cycle Company ( 
op at antly should be apphed to all ¢ cycles. 
By the use of the patent gearing the dead 
and power is applied during 
the whole of the revolution of the pedals. 


entively obviated, 


use where rough roads are not, Tikely to 
jar it. It may succeed, but there are tou 
many joints to please me; it certainly folds 
up into a very small space. Mr. Esmond 
exhibits ‘the Victeria Pneumatic Anti-vibrators, which 
consist of a pneumatic ball placed under the saddle and 
handle. <A anel cycle-stand is shown by Hutton and Co., 
together with a pump. The demand for these stands proves 
them to be good. In conclusion, let me advise intending 
visitors to the Show to go c arly in the day, or they will not 
ce one-half of the exhibits. C. H. 
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LADIES’ 

DRESS. 
I am tempted to forswear myself and declare in favour of 
ermine for day wear. For many months I have considered 
this absolutely unbecoming in a clear light, and therefore I 
have relegated it merely to the duty of serving as a lining 
for an evening coat, but I have just been converted to its 
midday charms by meeting with that jacket illustrated 
here. This is made of sealskin with a large ermine bow tied 
beneath the high Medici collar, and the touch of white on 


PAGE. 
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A MOIRE VELOURS DREss. 


the dark fur was most becoming to its wearer. And 
another white trimming—which is, however, feather and 
not fur-—I have met domg goodly service to a sealskin coat 


is grebe. A boa of this finished at one side of the neck 
with a chou of turquvise velvet and at the other with a 
bunch of violets has charms, while the chinchilla boa 
treated in the same way may also be recognised as most 
adorable when further decorated with a frill of lace round 
the ends. 


On little children ermine and grebe are quite delightful, 
looking their best, without a doubt, when used on cloths of 
pale blue or sad pink. And a capital ermine bodice which 
I have seen recently on Hengler’s skating-rink, terminating 
at the waist at the back, was arranged pouch-fashion in the 
front, over a belt of black satin, drawn through a steel 
buckle, and boasted in the front a vest made of pleated 
chiffon, striped with cream-coloured lace, while the sleeves 
were of the bishop order, made of black velvet, with cuffs 
of the ermine. This, worn over a skirt of black velvet, 
lined with flame-coloured silk, made a costume worthy of 
all admiration; and as ermine bears with it no special 
warmth, the most energetic skater can comfortably adopt 
it—always supposing that she possess the money, for it is 
not very cheap of attainment. 


As I have predicted, dark red gains upon us. Most of 
the folk who are ordering themselves new dresses for 
everyday wear at this moment choose this colour. Violet 
appears to have exhausted its charms, and we are tired of 
dark blue and dark green, so red has its chance. The 
newest material in this is a thick cashmere, as solid in 
fabric as a cloth but with a surface of the ordinary French 
cashmere. This in dark red, braided with black interwoven 
with gold, looks quite charming made with a sac jacket 
entirely covered with a pattern of braiding, displaying at 
the neck and the front facings of grey chinchilla, worn over 
a waistcoat of soft cream-coloured muslin and lace. 


A new model of coat, which is labelled ‘‘ Pars,” and 
may be seen on many of the leaders of fashion at the 
moment, has a round yoke in the front, of velvet, cut in 
one, with a Medici collar lined with fur, the coat itself 
being of cloth, crossing at one side, bordered with fur, 
almost covered with a trellis pattern in braid, with the 
sleeves showing the same trimming, and an edging of fur 
at the wrists. It is such a pity that we have to meet the 
same model again and again. It would be a good thing 
were it possible to have some copyright in clothes, so that 
when a French dressmaker designs some special style she 
could give a guarantee to its purchaser that she will not 


sell the like for a certain number of months. Only the 
other day was I at a reception when three women, all of 
them exceedingly smart, appeared in jackets of precisely 
the same detail, two of them were in the same colour toc. 


of a light silver grey, the third was in dark red. The 





feelings of these three ladies when they met each other 
could not have been pleasant, and when paying an 
exorbitant price we ought at least to be able to in- 
scribe ‘tall rights reserved” on our costumes. Such 
policy need not necessarily be pursued for more than 
twelve months, so that the dressmaker who origin- 
ally designed the style should -not lose all reasonable 
te but in these days, when the travellers from an 
‘nglish house think little of giving thirty or forty pounds 
for a model cloth dress, some such courtesy should be 
awarded to them. I speak from the point of view of the 
woman who buys the model—maybe from the dressmake1’s 
s.de of the question there is something to be said 
in favour of the commercial value of a novelty 
quad novelty. But let me wander away from the 
land of dreams, where undoubtedly dwells the 
possibility of securing a style exclusively for our- 
selves, to come to the land of facts, and chronicle 
the details of that dress sketched, made of one of 
the popular moiré velours in ivory white. This 
has a berthe of Brussels lace with tabs heavily 
jewelled in emeralds and turquoise, bordered with 
sable, falling from the décolletage, which is again 
edged with the sable, the same fur putting in its 
appearance on the hem of the plain skirt. And 
let it be observed that the fullness of this is 
limited to the back; it tits tightly over the hips. 
All the new skirts are fashioned in this way, and 
a way it is much more becoming to the English 
figure than the skirt which is gathered nearer 
the front. French people, whose hips are far 
more extensive than ours, may perhaps more 
becomingly wear the skirt which is tucked from 
the waist, or gathered from the waist, or pleated from the 
waist; but we undoubtedly look our best when the outline 
is more in evidence. 


As an example of unparalleled industry, I am anxious to 
quote a home-made dress I have seen this week made of 
moiré traced with steel sequins and stall jet beads on every 
watered line. This was made with a bodice of net, closely 
covered again with the paillettes and the beads, and the 
décolletage was cut square and showed a hem of white 
satin and a large bunch of white gardenias at one 
side. How any woman could have devoted herself for so 
many hours to working for her own decoration is a wonder, 
but she certainly achieved a great success at a very small 
outlay. The white watered bengaline is somewhat unsatis- 
factory as a foundation for embroidery, the silk and wool in 
its composition making it too soft. It is better, should any- 
one be disposed to emulate the example of this industrious 
lady I have mentioned, that she choose a white watered 
silk of solid hard texture. But I had quite made up my 
mind to devote at least the whole of this column to the 
description of a new hat, and I had almost forgotten to 
mention it—such is the instability of mere woman! This 
new hat is made of white velvet, in the toque shape, folded 
crossways, and the whole of the back is occupied by a 
group of white gardenias and white lilies. It is dainty to 
a degree, luxurious exceeding, and warranted, I should 
think, not to wear more than three days. I met it in the first 
blush of its youth, and it was very lovely.— Pavia Pry. 

NOTES. 

Truly our Queen has had a wonderfully interesting age in 
which to live! It must be a quaint experience to see one- 
self, as she has now done, in “ moving photographs” ; but 
in the interests of future generations it is to be regretted 
that it is not the Queen herself, but only her pony-chair 
that is ‘‘ taken walking”; the Czar and Czarina and the 
Highland attendant moving beside it. There has always 
been a remarkable dignity about the Queen’s way of bear- 
ing herself and moving. As the Dowager Lady Lyttelton 
once put it, ‘‘ You could not say that she did well, but that 
she was the Queen.” Her Majesty's stature would not 
lead one to expect stateliness, but stately is the true word 
for her mien. It is so entirely unaffected, too; and is so 
obviously the result of a fine imagination, of the feeling of 
her position as the great historic verity it is, that it becomes 
the more interesting. To future times Victoria will be as 
fascinating to us as is Elizabeth, and what would we not 
give to be able to see Elizabeth as she looked and moved * 
One little point in the Queen’s demeanour that has 
struck me, for instance, is that she curtseys, and does 
not bow. Facing a cheering mass of her subjects, her 
Majesty keeps her head quite erect, and bends, in the 
stately old-fashioned way, from the knee. It is unfor- 
tunately the case that, owing to rheumatism, the Queen 
can walk now but little; so the animated - photographs 
are just a trifle too late to perpetuate such interesting 
little details of a great individuality, 


A few more words about Christmas presents. Messrs. 
Parkins and Gotto were early in the field with simple 
‘** motors ” for private use, the one they showed in their 
Christmas list last year being quite practical for many 





Military Band.—Parkins and Gotto. 


useful purposes. Encouraged by the success of that pro- 
duction, they have this year brought out a larger and more 
powerful gas-engine, calied the *‘ Invicta.” It is entirely 
of English manufacture, ard all parts are warranted of 
best material and workmanship. To amateurs in many 
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branches of science it will be found very useful and where 
light power is required will most successfully fill a gap of 
long standing. Being manufactured in London, any pait 
requiring renewal or repairs can at once be set right at a 
nominal cost. The engine is fitted with cooling-tank, 
brass exhaust-box, pass-taps and regulator ; it is mounted 
on a solid mahogany plinth, the whole forming a most useful 
and ornamental model. 1t will commend itself as a Christ- 
mas present for a lad having a tuste for light mechanical 
work. Cheaper working models of engines in great varieiy 
are also sold at Messrs. Parkins and Gotto’s place, 54, Oxford 
Street. For more ordinary presents for young folks thee 
is a variety of toys and games, the mechanical moving toys 
and musical boxes combined (such as a military bund) 
being shown in large numbers. 


Mr. 8, Sainsbury, of 176, Strand (a few doors from the 
office of this paper), offers very special Christmas presents 
in two varieties of goods—perfumes and French con- 
fectionery. ‘* Sainsbury's | rates vod Water,” with a 
reputation of half a century behind it, is the best known, 
perhaps, of their specialities, and is a really perfect article 
of its kind, having the full lavender smell and the 
refreshing and nerve-reviving qualities for which that 
ant has been known from the days of our ancestresses. 
Teaides this, however, there are other exceptionally good, 
refined, and unusually lasting perfumes; one called 
‘*Rose Violet” is unique and perfectly delicious, Then 
there are the French fondants, chocolates, and all sorts of 
high-class Parisian confectionery, put up in ornamental 
hand-painted and decorated boxes and cases, some of them 
specially suited to place on the table as dessert ornaments, 
others serving for handkerchiefs or workboxes when the 
lovely sweeties are gone, Bonbonniéres from Paris, from 
Japan, from the Esquimaux, from English _ potters, 
cabinet makers, and art needlewomen are there in pro- 
fusion, filled and unfilled at choice. Prices and descrip- 
tions are given on a printed list, and country buyers by 





A SEALSKIN JACKET WITH ERMINE BOW, 


post may be sure of good value. Sweetmeats and per- 
fumes may be safely offered by a gentleman to a lady of 
any age! 


** Old paste” was celebrated a few years ago as having 
pre-eminence amongst the imitations of diamonds, but of 
late years everything done in this line aforetime has been 
dwarfed by the progress of modern invention. Messrs, 
Vaulkner, at 98, The Quadrant, Regent Street, show a 
wonderful stock of imitation diamond and pearl jewellery, 
set in real gold and silver, and in designs as good as are 
those of the real gems at fifty-fold the price. 


Messrs. Phillips, her Majesty’s potters, are removing 
from their well-known premises at 175 to 179, Oxford 
Street, to new and larger ones that they are building in 
Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, and are offering the 
whole of their stock at a great reduction at the’old address, 
so as to enable them to reopen with an entirely fresh 
stock, As the reductions are very large, it is a favour- 
able opportunity for purchasing a Christmas gift of glass 
or china, The articles range from the finest specimens of 
art-ware to flower-tubes and odd cups and saucers, and so 
on, at merely nominal prices. Slightly incomplete sets of 
dinner, breakfast, or tea services make special bargains. 


Messrs. Lipton of City Road, E.C., make a speciality of 
parcels of their Ceylon tea at 1s. 7d. the pound. It is grown 
on their own extensive estate in Ceylon, so the freedom from 
adulteration is certain ; and by avoiding all manner of inter- 
mediate market profits they are able to supply a fragrant 

7 y] 


and genuine tea at the low price named. F. F,-M, 
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Pearl Dussb-Bell Links plomapte sat Pearls. 
at all prices. overs’ Safety (Regd.) i)li 
Pearl Studs from £3 the Set. 25. Whole Peer Brilliants, 
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Jack's Lucky Beans ( Regd.) 
Gold Links from £1 10s, 
Studs from £1 the Set. 
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OVERTIES. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS ARE HALF ACTUAL SIZE. : | 


Diamonds, £5. 
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Brilliants, £10, 


Sporting Pins, 
£4 10s. to £10, 





£2 2s 
Rubies and Set. Pear] and 
Brilliants. Brilliants. 
Diamonds, 


Diamonds, £5, 
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BENSON’S BIJOU BOOK 


FIRST EDITION—SENT FREE. 
- Enamel and 
| Diamond Centre 


Opal, £10. 








Ww hole Pearl, 


Diamonds, £3 6s, £1 10s, to £10. Diamonds, £5. 
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“ie.” Padlock Chain Bracelets, £4 15s. to £10. 
THE ABOVE ARE HALF ACTUAL SIZE, 


J. W. BENSON (1M. The Queen's Jeweller), 25, Old Bond St., W. 


Corsage Watch. 
Enamel and 
Diamonds. 
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PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


ln Packets and Tins containing 12, 24, 50, and 100. 


@@ Also supplied in a new Size — ‘“MAGNUMS”— Packed in Pocket Tins 
containing 16; and in 50’s and 100’s. 
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Ask all Tobacco Sellers, Stores, &c., and take no other. 


THE GENUINE BEARS THE TRADE MARK, 


“NOTTINGHAM CASTLE,” 


ON EVERY PACKET AND TIN. 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes containing 24, 50, and 100. 





PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES are now supplied in a new size, viz., “* MAGNUMS.” They are packed in 





wo Steam Factory: Ludgate Hill, F.C. ; and at 28, Royal Exchange, E.C. 


Pocket Tins containing 16, and in 50’s and 100°s. 
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Preakfast-Dish, with Hot Water Part and Handsome Gadroon 


Mounts. In Prince’s Plate, £4 10s. Cut-Glass Pepper-Mill, 


with Electro Silver 
Mounts. 158.; Sterling 
Silver Mounts, £1 12s. 











Excallop Butter Shell and Knife, 
with Glass Lining. 
Prince’s Plate, 12s, 6d, 
Sterling Silver, £1 12s, 





James T. Sterling 
Silver Cream-Ewer, 


£1 13s. 
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j-Pint, £4 10s. 


A il) ff 
with Ebony Handle and Knob. 


*rince'’s Plate, Sterling silver. 
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Kettle and Stand, 
, Prince’s Plate Egg-Steamer, 


1} Pints . é with Spirit-I »omplete el ] 
2 Pints £4 5 O 1315 O irit-Lamp, comple’ e 
pp Rare “15 0 15 0 0 pall. 8 Sovak . os ‘lus. Prince’s Plate Biscuit-Box, Richly Chased, 


Oval Shape, £3 


ONLY LONDON ADDRESSES: trated, £2; Plain, £1 15s. 


FACING THE MANSION HOUSE), 








Richly Chased Octagon Flower-Bowl 
on Ebonised Plinth, complete £4 15s. 


Go0Ds SENT ON Cut Glass Claret-Jug, with richly 
APPROVAL. 


James I, Sterling Silver Afternoon Tea-Pot, 


3s. 


MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS: THE ROYAL WORKS NORFOLK ST., SHEFFIELD. 


XMAS GIFTS IN STERLING SILVER 
“PRINCE'S PLATE.” exer. 22352 
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Prince’s Plate Full Size Entrée-Dish, Handsomely 
Mounted, £5 15s, Sterling Silver, £25, 








Chased Prince’s Plate Mounts, 
£4 5s. Beri Silver Mounts, 





Planished Sterling Silver In 
0 


} kstand, 
very massive, £4 10s, 








WRITE FOR THE 
SPECIAL 
CHRISTMAS LIST 


(1000 ILLUSTRATIONS). 


POST FREE. 





Sterling Silver Tea-Caddy; 

with Panels Richly Orna- 

mented in Relief, 4} in. high, 
body 2} in. square, £3, 
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James I. Sterling Silver 
Sugar-Basin, £1 10s, 
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Claret-Jug, Rich Pine-Cut 
C 1 Glass 


Prince’s Plate Mounts, £2 15s. 
Sterling Silver Mounts, £3 15s. 


2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C.; & 158 to 162, OXFORD ST., W. 


Louis XV. Cake-Basket in Prince’s Plate, 
richly hand-chas-d, £5, 
In Sterling Silver, £11 15s. 























CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communica‘ions for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 





E V Taxver (West Norwood).—You really must give us time. We have 
repeatedly stated that we cannot answer by post, and that it is almost 
impossible for a reply to appear here within ten days of receipt of problem. 

H F W Lane.—There certainly was a mate in the diagram as sent, but 
having now destroyed it we must trouble you for a duplicate, which we 
will gladly re-examine. 

Everxs Heyry (Lewisham).—Your contributions duly to hand. They 
shall receive attention. 

W J Beestow (Sunbury A problem to mate in three means that against 
the best defence mate cannot be prolonged bevond three moves. The 
solution you send for No. 2747 will not do, for if 1. Kt moves (dis. ch), 
K moves; 2. R to K 6th (ch), 2. B interposes; 3. R takes B (ch), K to 
K B 5th, no mate. 

Carstake W Woop.—Problem shall appear. 

Percy — ELL (Brixton).—We are greatly obliged by your kindness. 

Correct ution OF Prositem No. 2741 received from C A M (Penang) ; 
of No. 27 743 from Thomas E Laurent Bi ymmbay) ; of Nos. 2744.and 2745 from 

i Bal timore, U.8.A.) ; of No. 2746 from Hermit, Emile Frau 

C E H (Clifton), and W Lillie (Manchester) ; of No. 2747 from 

ea, J Barfitt Clark (Penzance), C E H (Clifton), E G Boys, 

id . J Bailey (Newark), Emile Frau (Lyons), Captain J A Challice 

Great — vith, PC (The Hague), and W Lillie (Manchester). 

oLuTIONS or Prospiem No. 2748 received from Sorrento, 

G ‘7 v e #, JD Moorhous», C E H (Clifton), E G Boys, F W C (Edgbaston), 

C W Smith (Stroud), H Le Je sune, Hermit, J Barfitt Clark, C E Perugini, 

Oliver Icingla, F James | Wolverhampton), T Roberts, Professor Charles 

Wagner (Vie 1s Wesley Exeter), E Louden, F Waller (Luton), 

] Henry, Castle Lea, Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth) F L 

Gilliespie, J Sowd n, Wliam D P Edwards, J Lake Ralph, L Desanges, 

Bluet, W David Cardiff), GT Hughes (Portumna), E B Foord (Chelten- 

ham), F 8 Atkinson ( Brighton), Fidelitas, T Chown, Frank Proctor, W R 

Raillem, Alb Ludwig (Alsace), J Coad, Frank R Pickering, R H 

I George C Turner, H T Bailey, E P Vulliamy, Dr F St, 

lily), C M A B,and T C (York). 
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PROBLEM No. 2750.—By H. E. Kipsoy. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in two moves. 
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Sotvtion or Paosiem No. 2747.—By W. Fixtayson. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1. P to B 4th K to Q 5th 
2. Kt takes P (ch K moves 


3. B mates accordingly. 
If Black play 1. K to B Sth, then 2. Kt takes P (ch), K takes Kt; 3. B mates. 


CHESS IN THE CITY. 
Game played between Mesers. P. Howe. and T. H. Moore sinchempionship 
tourney of the Ludgate Cireus Chess Club 
Queen's Pawn Opening.) 
ware (Mr. H BLACK (Mr. M } ware (Mr. H.) srack (Mr. M. 
1. P to Q 4th Kt to K B 3rd 17. B P takes Kt P to K B 4th 
2. P to K 3rd P to K 3rd 18. P tks P(en pas.) B takes P 
3. B to Q 3rd P to Q ith 19. Q to R Sth (ch) K to K 2nd 
4. Pto K Bath B to Q 2nd 20. Q Rto K sq P to Kt ard 
5. Kt to Q 2nd Kt to B 3rd 21. B takes P P takes B 
6. K KttoB3rd KttoQKt5th 22. Q takes P QR to B sq 
7. Q to K 2nd V to Q B 4th ion Doo. ahes ahes 
&. P to Q B 3rd P to B Sth hk, re Kt ; bite s _ a oe 
Kt 7th (ch), R to B 2nd; 26. B takes KR 
ch), ete., or it Black play 244. P to K 4th 
25. Gto Kt7 th (ch), and wins the piece at 


Black's 6th and 7th moves are strong 
and emberrassing to White, but here be 
should play Kt takes B, followed by P 
Q Kt 3rd. “The text move allows Whi e t - 7 
ins. itute a strong attack 23. R takes B K R to Kt sq 
9. B to Kt sq Kt to B 3rd 24. Rto B7th (ch) K to Q sq 
10. P to K 4th P takes P If K to Q 3rd, 25. B to B 4th (ch), K to 
11. Kt takes P Kt takes Kt Bard; %. Qto K ath. Mate 
12. B takes Kt P to Q Kt 4th 25. R takes R (ch R takes R 
13. Castles 26. P to Q Sth Q to Q 3rd 

Not K K ni account of 27. P takes P B takes P 
the ot Ke tak Kt 4. B takes RK Kt 28. Q to Kt Sth (ch) K to B sq 

i 


te Qer 


: r « Black must now lose a pic it K to 
13. B to K 2nd Q 2nd, 2. Q takes I (ch), K to B 2nd; 
White threatened P to Q Sth *. Qto KR Sth (ch), KR to Kt 2nd; 31. B to 


B oth, and wins. 


29. B to B 5th R to Kt sq 
| 30. Q takes R(ch) Resigns 


14. Kt to K 5th 
15. Q to B 3rd 
16. B to K 3rd 


RtoQB sx 
Q to Kt 3rd 
Kt takes Kt 


CHESS IN MOSCOW. 
Game played between Messrs. Lasker and Srersirz. 
Giuoco Piano 

white (Mr. 8.) psrack (Mr. L.) waite (Mr.8.) srack (Mr. L. 

1. P to K 4th P to K 4th carefully examined the meaning of the 
2.KttoK B3rd KttoQB3rd = 5! 
3. B to B 4th B to B 4th 19. R takes P R takes R 

4. P to B 3rd Kt to B 3rd 20. B takes R R to K Kt sq 
5. P to Q 4th P takes P It is interesting now carefully t. note 
6. P takes P B to Kt 5th (ch) every move. The play is very deep, and 


7K Ps talon BT it is not easy to see any better moves for 
Ly jad by 3rd yk tS P Black than those actually adopted. 


> 21. P to B 4th B to Q 4th 
9. P takes B o ¢ ; 2 oS 
R$ A Sah 22. P to Kt 3rd K to Kt 2nd 
11. R to K s B to K 3rd 23.PtoK R3rd Q to Kt 4th 
: sig ; 24. K to R 2nd R to Kt 3rd 
The game follows the Hines f the first 25. Q to K B 2nd P to K B 3rd 
this point. Then Mr. Lasker 26. B to R 4th B to B 3rd 
” hep the piece, with 27. P to Kt 4th Q to Q 4th 
piece is surrendered to save trouble and 25. @ to B 2nd P to K R 4th 
develop quickly. 29. P to Kt 5th P takes P 
12. R takes Kt 20. B takes P P to R Sth 
13. Qto K 2nd ' =~ eo skill with sg ig ~ 
r r > Fo educes 1ite’s pieces to raction is 
= = = = a ody LO ey eee ye and’ laces this game on 
». akes - axe the highest level. 
. : ~» : -N he atte 31. R to K Bsq R to Kt sq 
18. BtoB . P KK . , 32. Q to Q 2nd P to R 4th 
: a sq to t 4th 33. P to R 4th R to K sq 
A tempting offer, which Mr. Steinitz 31. P to B 5th R to K Kt sq 
promptly accepts, but he ought tu have Black wins. 





Q to Q 4th 
Castles (Q R 


Problem by Paul Bernfield. From Neu cast'e Chronicle. 
White: K at Q sq, Q at Q B 5th, B at K sq, Kt at K Kt 5th, P at 
K Kt 3rd. 
Black: K at K Kt 5th, B at K R 3rd, P at K Kt 2nd. 
White mates in three moves. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will (dated June 5, 1896), with a codicil (dated Oct. 9, 
eee of Sir Charles Booth, Bart., of Netherfield, Stan- 
stead Abbots, Hertford, and of 35, Cow Cross Street, 
Clerkenwell, who died on Noy. 2, was proved on Nov, 28 
by Henry Lawrence Pryor and Frederick Brookes Page, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate being 
£1,932,206. The testator gives £1000 to his clerk, Henry 
Pocock ; £500 each to Thomas Stansfield and Douglas 
Stewart; £250 to John William Pearson ; £100 to his 
distiller, Walter Lane, and £50 each to Thomas Garfoot, 

Harvey, and to John Felstead. There is no disposition of 
the residue of the property, and it therefore passes accord- 
ing to the statute for the distribution of an intestate’s 
effects to his next-of-kin, who appear to be his five nieces, 
numely, Mrs. dey Mrs. Webster, Mrs. Marsland, Mrs. 
Acklow, and Mrs. de Paravicini. 

The will (dated Jan. 22, 1887), with two codicils (dated 
March 9, 1893, and Oct. 18, 1894), of Sir Edward Bates, 
Bart., J.P., D.L., M.P. for Plymouth 1871-80 and 1885-92, 
of Manydown Park, Basingstoke, and 14, Cavendish 
Square, who died on Oct. 17, was proved on Nov. 26 by 
Sir Edward Percy Bates, Gilbert Thompson Bates, and 
Sydney Eggers Bates, the sons and executors, the value of 
the personal estate being £819,380. The testator gives 
£2500, the use, for life, of Manydown Park, and 
14, Cavendish Square, and the income of £200,000 to his 
wife, Dame Ellen Bates; £40,000 each, upon trust, for his 
daughters, Mrs. Norah Graeme Chamberlayne, Mrs. Mabel 
Stenhouse Thompson, and Mrs. Annie Milicent Nicol ; 
£50,000, upon trust, for his daughter Mrs. Gertrude 
Elizabeth Bilborough, and she is also to have the use, for 
life, of his house at Edge Lane, Liverpool; annuities of 
£100 each to his sisters Mrs. Goodall and Mrs. Ledgard ; 
£250, upon trust, for poor men and widows over sixty-five 
years of age, of the parish of Wootton St. Lawrence, 
Hants; and legacies to persons in his employ. He 
gives and devises £100,000 and all his lands, messuages, 
and premises in the county of Hampshire (except 
the West Ham estate), subject to the use for life 
of Manydown Park by his wife, upon trust for his son 
Sir Edward Percy Bates, for life, with remainder to 
his first and other sons, according to seniority in tail 
male. On the death of ered Bates he gives the £200,000 
left, upon trust, for her between his three sons and three 
daughters, Mrs. Thompson, Mrs. Nicol, and Mrs. Chamber- 
layne, and 14, Cavendish Square, upon trust, for Mrs. 
Nicol for life, and then to her husband and daughter. The 
residue of his real and personal estate he leaves between 
his three sons in equal shares. 

The will (dated March 13, 1873), with three codicils 
(dated Jan. 26, 1887, March 31, 1894, and July 15, 1895), 
of Sir Albert Abdulla David Sassoon, Bart., C.S.I., who 
died at 1, Eastern Terrace, Brighton, on Oct. 24, was 
proved on Dec. 1 by Sir Edward E. A. D. Sassoon, Bart., 
the son and sole executor, the gross value of the personal 
estate amounting to £385,249, and the net to £259,899. 
It is presumed that these sums only relate to the property 
liable to estate duty in this country. The testatcr 
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Fine Diamond and Turquoise Flexible Bracelet, 260. Diamond and Emerald, 290, 


COLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 


112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. (e:icsi'cvy.) 
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Fine Diamond, Enamel, 
and Gold Brooch, 
£4 10s. 









Fine Oriental Pearl 
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Diamond and Pearl Pendant, 
£10 10s. 
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> Diamond Bicycle Brooch, 
£8 10s. Larger Size, 215. 
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COLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, RECENT STREET, 


(The GOLD6MITHS’ ALLIANCE, Ltd. (A. B. Savory and Sons), late of Cornhill, E.C., is transferred to this Company.) 


Fine Diamond and Enamel Brooch, £8. 


LONDON, W. 


25 to 50 per qont. 


Illustrated Cidiileins Post 
Free. 


Goods Forwarded on 
A | pproval. 
GOLDSMIT HS’ COMPANY, 
112, REGENT STREET, W. 


(Adjoining Stereoscopic Company.) 
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Rheumatic Pains, Lum- 
bago, Sprains, Bruises, 
Slight Cuts in healthy 
persons, Sore Throat from 
Cold, Chest Colds, Neu- 
ralgia from Cold, Chil- 
blains before broken, Corns 
when painful, Tired Feet, 
Stiffness from severe exer- 
cise, &c., are pains all 
relieved by a prompt and 
free f =e Elliman’s 
Universal Embrocation. 
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Rheumatic Pains, Lum- 
bago, Sprains, Bruises, 
Slight Cuts in healthy 
persons, Sore Throat from 
Cold, Chest Colds, Neu- 
ralgia from Cold, Chil- 
blains before broken, Corns 
when painful, Tired Feet, 





Rheumatic Pains, Lum- 
bago, Sprains, Bruises, 
Slight Cuts in healthy 
persons, Sore Throat from 
Cold, Chest Colds, Nei 
ralgia from Cold, Chil- 
blains before broken, Corns 
when painful, Tired Feet, 
Stiffness from severe exer= 
cise, &c., are pains all 
relieved by a prompt and 
free use of Elliman’s 
Universal Embrocation. 











‘*] was called in a great hurry 
to a family where the mother had 
administered Elliman’s in error for 
an emulsion to four children of 
ages from one-and-a-half to seven 
years old; the next morning the 
victims were not a penny the 


worse.—M.R.C.S., Oct. 28, 1896.”’ 
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Rheumatic Pains, Lum- 
bago, Sprains, Bruises, 
Slight Cuts in healthy 
persons, Sore Throat from 
Cold, Chest Colds, Neu- 
ralgia from Cold, Chil- 
blains before broken, Corns 
when painful, Tired Feet, 
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Stiffness from severe exer- 
cise, &c., are pains all 
relieved by a prompt and 
free use of Ellman’s 
Universal Embrocation. 


Stiffness from severe exer- 
cise, &c., are pains all 
relieved by a prompt and 
free use of Elliman’s 
Universal Embrocation. 


IN “ELLIMAN'S” SAFETY. 
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ELLIMANS OS 
MBROGATION. 6 
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bequeaths £3000 to his said son for such schools and 
hospitals in England as he shall select, to be divided 
between them in such proportions as he shall think fit; all! 
his jewellery and personal effects and Ls. 150,000 to his 
wife; Rs. 40,000 each to his daughters; and Rs. 100,000 to 
his son-in-law, Aaron Moses Gubbay. ‘The residue of his 
property he gives to his son. 


The will (dated Aug. 3, 1888), with a codicil (dated 
Jan. 10, 1890), of Mr. William Young, of Stanhill Court, 
Charlewood, Surrey, who died on May 10, was proved 
on Noy. 20 by John Kirkpatrick Young and William 
Robertoun Young, the sons, and Thomas Ryburn 
Buchanan, M.P., the nephew, the executors, the value 
of the personal estate being £56,852. The testator 
bequeaths £5000 each to his children, John Kirkpatrick 
Young, Wiliam Robertoun Young, Francis Gordon 
Young, Violet Isobel Young, and Agnes Christina Mary 
Young; £1000 to his daughter, Mrs. Anna Wallace 
Macpherson, he haying already settled £4000 upon her 
at her marriage; and £1000, his household furniture and 
effects, carriages and horses, and for life the use of Stan- 
hill Court, and the income of his residuary estate to his 
wife. On her death, Stanhill Court and other heredit- 
aments and premises in the parishes of Charlewood and 
Newdigate, Surrey, are to be sold, and he gives four- 
tenths of the proceeds thereof to his son, John Kirk- 
patrick, and three-tenths each to his sons, William 
Kobertoun and Francis Gordon. The ultimate residue 
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of his property he leaves between all his children in 
equal shares. 

The will (dated Feb. 9, 1889) of Mr. Frederick Wood, 
of 48, Lordship Park, Stoke Newington, who died on 
Oct. 6, was proved on Noy. 24 by Mrs. Sarah Ann Wood, 
the widow and sole executrix, the value of the personal 
estate being £39,771. ‘The testator leaves all his real and 
personal property to his wife absolutely. 

The will (dated Dec. 11, 1888), with two codicils (dated 
July 4, 1890, and June 28, 1892), of the Right Hon. 
William Hale John Charles, Earl of, Limerick, of Tewin 
Water, Welwyn, Herts, who died on Aug. 8, was proved on 
Noy. 30 by Edmund Halbert Elliot, one of the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to £28,965. 
The testator bequeaths £1000, all his jewellery, and all the 
personal estate, goods, chattels, and effects (except money 
and securities for money) to which he may be possessed of 
or entitled to in England, to his wife; and he charges the 
settled real estate with a provision for his wife and 
younger children. The residue of his personal estate he 
leaves to his sons other than his eldest son. 

The will (dated Dec. 19, 1895), with a codicil (dated 
Sept. 3, 1896), of Mr. John Richard Pickmere, J.P., of 
Cedar Lawn, Thelwall, Chester, who died on Oct. 9, was 
proved at the Chester District Registry on Nov. 25 by Mrs. 
Margaret Pickmere, the widow, and Edward Ralph Pick- 
mere and Travers William Pickmere, the sons, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate being £19,354. 
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The testator gives £100, £500, and a conditional annuity 
of £550 to his wife, and she is also to have the use during 
widowhood of Cedar Lawn, with the furniture and contents ; 
and the silver trowel presented to him on laying the 
foundation stone of the Warrington Infirmary to his son 
Edward Ralph. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves between his said two sons. 


The Scotch confirmation, under seal of the Sheriff Court 
of Aberdeen, of the testament (dated Jan, 24, 1887) of Sir 
Harry Burnett Lumsden, K.C.S.I., C.B., of Belhalvie 
Lodge, Whitecairns, Aberdeen, who died on Aug. 12, 
granted to Dame Fanny Myers or Lumsden, the widow, 
the executrix nominate, was resealed in London on 
Nov. 30, the value of the personal estate in England and 
Scotland being £27,038 Os. 7d. 

The will (dated Feb. 4), with a codicil (dated Oct. 9, 
1896), of the Most Noble Fanny Georgiana, Dowager 
Duchess of Leeds, of 11, Grosvenor Crescent, who died on 
Oct. 26, was proved on Nov. 30 by the Duke of Leeds, the 
son and executor, the value of the personal estate being 
£12,669. The testatrix gives her plate to her son Albert 
Edward Godolphin Osborne, and £1000 is to be held upon 
trust for him; three pictures to her son Francis Granville 
Godolphin Osborne ; £100 each to Olga Osborne and Emily 
Cavendish; her pictures and miniatures to her son, the 
present Duke; gifts of jewels to her daughters, and a 
legacy to her maid. ‘The residue of her money and 
secu.ities for money is to be held upon trust for her 





























Are you there ? 
Are you there? 


Are you there? 
eB 
Why don’t you put me on the right firm? 
I want Ogden’s 
Whose? 


OGDEN’S 


Saree 


What name? 


OGDEN’S 





Spell it please 


O.G.D.E.N.’S. 


oh! OGDEN’S the Guinea Gold 


Cigarette makers! all right. 
Now you’re on the right firm. 


TLS BITE EI AE LORE 
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THE MANUFACTURING 


GOLDSMITHS' & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 


Gold, 112, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 





Silver, 
£17. 








Watch Department, 


similar goods. 


GENTLEMAN’S GOLD ENGLISH 


THE COMPANY have greatly extended their 
and have now on view 
an exceptionally fine assortment of high-class 
Gold and Silver Watches at prices 25 per cent. 
below those usually charged by other houses for 


The Department is under the charge of a 
thoroughly com;tent, practical man; who will at 
all times be happy to give advice and assistance 
in the selection or repairing of Watches. 


Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 
forwarded on approval. 


Selections 





KEYLESS WATCH. 


GOLDSMITHS’ 2 SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. (4dioining Stereoscopic Co.) 
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Decorations. Carpets. 


: ALN FURNITURE 
s Draperies, Fine Arts. 


faye 
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Hampton & Sons Estimate free 

of charge for carrying out 

every description of Sanitary, 

Building, Electrical, Decorating, 
and 


FURNISHING WORK 
in 
best manner at least expense. 





























MODERN CABINET, in Dark Mahogany, with 


Engraved Marquetry Frieze, Panels, &c. 
SEE CA TALOGUES. See HAMPTON & SONS’ SHOW-ROOMS. 


PALL MALL EAST, S.W., 
HAMPTON & SONS TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
4 Works: Belvedere Road, Lambeth, 8.E. 


(THE ORIGINAL FIRM, ESTABLISHED 1810.) 


3 CHRISTMAS 
MAPPIN BROTHERS’ ©“ peesents. 


ont (220, REGENT STREET, W. 9 wm, 


LONDON 


Show-Rooms | 66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. GE) 






























HER MAJESTYS 
SPECIAL WARRANT 
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tas Cigar Cutter. 
PA 4X L Finest quality 
} 10s. 6d. 












4) \/ lak size, 
: Solid Silver ie, 
to take card, 16s. 6 



























Regd. Devign Sette Biiver Chased 
*owder-Box, Gilt inside, £2 2s, 
Large size, £2 15s, Bolid Silver 












Xalendar and Memoranda F: .y 
adaptable for C: “abinet Photographs, £4 7s. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE | 


(PRICES REDUCED.) 
POST FREE TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD 


GOODS FORWARDED TO THE COUNTRY ON APPROVAL. 







Diamond Cut Glass Toilet 
Scent-Bottle, with Solid Silver 
Collar, 10s. 6d, 









Solid Silver Cigar-Lamp, 
with two Dippers, 36s. 

























XVI. 






Desi Solid Si 
Touls, 9 ) Solid gives. Mounted © ut re Jas ss Solid Silver W ire Top 
and-Mirror, £4 @s. Match-Stand and Chatelaine, 
Hair- Brush to T 


aper-Holder, Strong Silv erChains, Re gd. Design Solid Silver 
18s. 6d. £1 7s. 6d. Chased Pin-Tray, 15s. 


rette-Box, to contain 25 Cigarettes, all 
Solid Silver, 36s. Can be used also as a 
Whist Box. Will take 2 packs of cards. 


INSPECTION 
INVITED 

AT THE LONDON 

SHOW-ROOMS. 














Finest Quality Purses, with Stout Silver Rima, 










d shed Moroceo 
. Mappio Brothers’ Cleopatra Design (Regd. ; Solid Silver Bandeome! Mins, a eeeeee 
san th Pable-Lamp, b= Pa eo, ae td Silver. i amr caine remedy inches... ... 198. Ue... mets 6a. 
Bold ver Doub e Jatatens Ehete- tot ee ae . ++ £5 16 $ Solid Silver Handsomely Chased Manicure Set, 9 pieces, lock, in Velvet Case, ie: >} er s. 6d. 
Sterna 6s. oss Morocco Case, as Illustration, 38 ibe $5 5s. 1 oe... lis. 6d. 


66, CHEAPSIDE, B.C. (cs ion Siverr) $ 220, REGENT STREET, W.} & THE QUEEN'S WORKS, SHEFFIELD. - 











unmarried daughters and then for her sons Francis and 
Albert. The remainder of her estate she leaves to the 
present Duke. She appoints the funds of her marriage 
settlement to her unmarried daughters. 

' The will (dated June 11, 1894) of Mr. Frederick Howe 
Lindsey Bacon Windham, of The Castle, Castlerea, Ros- 
common, Ireland, and formerly of Hanworth Hall, Norfolk, 
who died on Sept. 12, was proved on Nov, 26 by Arthur 
Frederick Green and James Gordon Walls, two of the 
executors, the value of the personal estate being £10,756. 
The testator gives £2800 to his brother-in-law, Reginald 
Crossley Batt; £3800 to Arthur Frederick Green; £500 
and part of his furniture and effects to his wife, Mrs. 
Katherine Windham ; £400 to James Gordon Walls ; £2000 
to William Henry Denny, and many other legacies. The 
residue of his property he leaves to Reginald Crossley Batt, 

The will of Admiral Sir Richard Wells, K.C.B., of 12, 
Cornwall Gardens, who died on Oct. 9, was proved on 
Nov. 30 by Dame Augusta Jane Wells, the widow, and 
Edward Norman, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to £7032. The testator bequeaths £500 
and his household furniture to his wife, Dame Augusta 
Jane Wells, and leaves the residue of his property, upon 
trust, for her for life.. At her death he gives such sums as 
will with any money received from other sources make up 
£500 per annum for an unmarried daughter, or £700 per 
annum if more than one daughter is unmarried. Subject 
to above, he leaves the ultimate residue of his property as 
his wife shall appoint to his children, and in default of such 
appointment in equal shares. 

he will of Mr. John Finney Belfield, of 32, Courtfield 
Gardens, South Kensington, and formerly of Primley 
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Hill, Paignton, Devon, who died on July 24, was proved 
on Noy. 30 by Arthur Belfield, the son, and Colonel Edgar 
Kensington, the nephew, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate being £6507. 

The will of Mr. Joseph Butcher, of The Bank, Chesham, 
who died on Oct. 21, was proved on Nov. 21 by Mrs. 
Jessie Butcher, the widow and sole executrix, the value 
of the personal estate being £7069. 

The will of Admiral Henry Duncan Grant, C.B., A.D.C. 
to the Queen 1879-81, of Coombe Lodge, Liss, South- 
ampton, who died on Nov. 8, was proved on Novy. 26 by 
Lieutenant Herbert Charles John Grant, the son, the 
value of the personal estate being £1559. 








FROM A SCOTTISH WORKSHOP. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 

In The Illustrated London News for Oct. 11, Mr. James 
Payn speaks of Mr. Stevenson’s verses, ‘‘Sing me a 
Song of the Lad that is Gone,” and quotes letters from 
Mrs. Stevenson and Miss Ferrier. The verses, which | 
first saw some time ago, wlien they were quoted by 
A. K. H, B., were then said to refer to Prince Charles. 
Other commentators hold that Mr. Stevenson was thinking 
of his own vanished youth—not that it ever did vanish ! 
Miss Ferrier believes that the reference is Jacobite, and as 
the words were written for her, she ought to know. But 
either view presents difficulties. 


The origin of the piece, as the words were written by 
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Mr. Harold Boulton in his ‘‘ Songs of the North,’’ I believe 
to be this— 

Miss Annie Macleod, Mr. Boulton’s ally in the book, 
was crossing to Skye, and had a rough pissage. The 
Celtic sailors were singing something which ran in her 
memory, and she composed the air to a modified form of 
which Mr. Boulton wrote his ‘‘Skye Boat Song.” Now, 
what song did the sailors sing ? 


In his *‘ Jag»bite Relics” Hogg gives a very curious 
and picturesque «ditty— 
Come along, 
Come along, 
With your boatie and your song, 
And you’re dearly welcome to Skye again. 
Here we read of— 
Twa bonnie maidens, 
And three bonnie maidens, 
And one of them is my King. 
So they return to Skye _ 
With the wind for their way 
And the corrie for their hame. 
Hogg is not always to be believed on literary questions. 
He says that he translated the piece (in itself much superior 
as poetry to Mr. Boulton’s or Mr. Stevenson's) from a 
Gaelic original, by an old Highland lady. Assuredly the 
song, as given by Hogg, has a very Celtic complexion, 
Does the Gaelic version still exist’ Perhaps some High- 
land amateur may know the original Gaelic words. I 
think it probable that this was the song the sailors sang in 
the hearing of Miss Macleod, and that this is the genuine 
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FROM SUNNY GEYLON. 


CHIEF OFFICES:~ CITY ROAD, LGNDON. 
Brarches ard Agencies t 
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kroughout the World. 
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ALL HEADACHES INSTANTLY CURED 
OR MONEY REFUNDED, 





EGAIL GUARANTEE. 
EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER, the most 


i 
1 ) successful American Remedy, is an effervescent 
=eGf 8 powder, taken in water. If three doses do not 
? cure any headache, no matter how caused, send 
the bottle to us, saying where obtained, AND 
WE WILL AT ONCE REFUND 
THE PRICE. Trial bottle, post free, 73d. Larger 
sizes, Is. 1jd. and 2s. 3d. Sold by many Chemists, or 
obtained to order by almost all. 


EMERSON DRUG COMPANY, Ltd, 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
Insist on Fuli Name— 





EmeRSON’S BROMO-SELTZER. 









“* A remarkably smart contrivance.”"—Black and White. 
“ A design in fead pencils that deserves popularity.”"—Morning Leader. 


MOST INGENIOUS THING OF THE HOUR. 


“ Surely a boon to all busy people.’ — Westminster Gazette 
* I hope he may make a fortune by it."’—Truth. 





Lonpon, E.C. 








a 


If not obtainable at your Stationer’s, send for 
Specimens—3 Black, 1 Red, and 1 Blue, post 
free in the United Kingdom, 1s. 


Blaisdell Pencil Co., Ltd., 
46, Holborn Viaduct, 












as a cedar pencil, 
but covered with paper. 


RE-POINTS’ ITSELF 
AUTOMATICALLY, 


DLL LL Tintin 
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I ONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH 

4 f COAST RAILWAY. 
za SPECIAL CHEAP RETURN TICKETS— 
TO BRIGHTON.—EVERY WEEKDAY First-Class Day Tickets 
from Victoria 10.54.m. Fare 12s. éd., Pullman Car 

EVERY SATURDAY First-Class Day Tickets from Victoria 10.40 
and 11.404.m. ; London Bridge 9.25 a.m. and 12 noon, Fare 10s. 6d., 
ine luding admission to Aquarium and Royal lavilion. 

EVERY SUNDAY First-Class Day ‘Vickets from Victoria at 
10.45 a.m. and Sp.m. Fare 10s 

To STI) s. ST. LEONARDS, 
BOURNE.—Fast Trains every Weekday. 

FROM VICTORIA—9.00 a.m., 12 noon, 1.30 p.m., and 3.26 p.m. ; 
alse 4.30 p.m. and 5.40 p.m. to Eastbourne only. 

FROM LONDON BRIDGE—9.46 a.m., 12.5 p.m., 2.5 p-m., 4.5 p.m., 
and 5.5 p.m. 


PARIS. —SHORTEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROUTE, vii NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. Two 


Special Express Services (Weekdays and Sundays). 


(1,2, 





BEXHILL, and EAS8T- 


London to Paris (1&2) aris to London (1&2) (1, 2,3) 


3) 

acm mm | a.’ m. 

Victoria «le 10.0 y 5 | Paris dep. 10.0 S 0 
London Bridge ,, 10.0 9.55 | p.m. a.m, 
, mm, a.m, | London Bridge, arr, 7.0 7.40 
Paris .. arr. 7.0 7.45 | Victoria oo ce oo TM 7.00 


Fares—Single: First, S48. 7d.; Second, 25s. 7d.; Third, 188. 7d. 
Return : First, 58%. 3d.; Second, 42s. 3d.; Third, 33s, 3d. A Pullman 
Drawing-Room Car runs in the First and Second Class 
between Victoria and Newhaven 


Train 





of all above Cheap Tickets, see Handbills. 
(By Order) ALLEN Sane, Secretary and General Manager. 


WHERE TO WINTER. 
r 

i] IARRITZ. GRAND HOTEL. 

Lift at every floor. Electric light throughout. Charmingly 
situated facing the ocean. ‘The climate is as mild and delightful as 
that of Nice and Italy. This splendid establishment, facing the sea 
and baths, the finest situation in the town, close to golf and lawn- 
tennis, is famed for its great comfort, excellent cooking, and 
moderate charges, surpassing all other hotels in the district ; is 
frequented by the élite, and is the rendezvousof the English colony, 
During the winter season th terms are from 10f. per day, according 
to floors occupied. All private rooms are carpeted. Great improve- 
ments have *n introduced in the Grand Hotel, with a view t 
satisfying all t ~omforts which travellers may desire. Caloriféres 
have been fixed up to heat the entire house. A special omnibus 
meets travellers for the Grand Hotel at the arrival of the train. 
Address: Mr. Monrenat, Grand Hotel, Biarritz. 


Wher IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS.—65 Days for £65 by Magnificent Vessels 
of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. For Particulars 





% 




















apply 18, Moorgate Street, or 29, Cockspur Street (West End), 
London. 
A HOTEL GUIDE (Tariffs free), 
F PUBLISHED BY 
F. TENNANT PAIN, 
18, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
‘ANNES.—HOTEL BEAU SITE. _ Situated 
in the West End. Large garden, tennis, English billiards. 
electric light, lift, latest sanitary appliances, every comfort 
G. GOUGLTZ, Proprietor. (40) 


‘ANNES. HOTEL ST. CHARLES, 

Charmingly situated, full south, largé garden, perfect sanita- 

tion, lift, tennis, modern comforts, superior cuisine and cave. 
Moderate charges. Arrangements for a stay [432] 


‘ANNES.—Gd. HOTEL du PAVILLON, 

/ This First-Class Hotel offers every comfort. Splendid position, 
Full south, electric light, baths, lift. Best home for winter, 
PAUL BORGO, Proprietor. [456] 


N ICE.—The GRANDE BRETAGNE HOTEL. 
4 Undoubtedly the best situated, in front of the public gardens 
and near th ». First-class, Latest comforts and sanitation. Elec- 
tric light. Central, quiet, RUECK and TEXTOR, Proprietors. [548] 


TICE.—HOTEL SUISSE. Swiss house, in 
+ fine situation, eastern end of Promenade des Anglais 
Garden. Bath. 
Reputed for its thorough comfort, cleanliness, perfect sanitation, 
and moderate charges. [551] 


‘AN REMO.—HOTEL des ANGLAIS, 
b Elevated position in a large garden, splendid views, every 
English comfort, Perfect sanitation, electric light, lift, bath, table 
d'héte. Summer season, GRAND HOTEL ORMEA. (2) 


ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISES 


By the Steam-ships LUSITANIA, 3877 tons register, and 
GARONNE, 3876 tons register, from London as under— 
For TENERIFFE, the WEST INDIA ISLANDS, BERMUDA, &c. 
Leaving Jan. 13, returning March 16. 
For MOROCCO, SICILY, PALESTINE, and EGYPT, 
Leaving Feb, 17, returning April 15. 
For SOUTH of SPAIN, GREECE, CONSTANTINUPLE, &e 
Leaving March 31, returning May 17. 
For PORTUGAL, MOROCCO, CORSICA, 
‘ leaving April 21, returning May 
String Band, Electric Light, Hot & Cola 
= FP. Garren & Co. 
Managers 1 Anperson, ANDERSON, and Co 
For passage apply to the latter firm at 5, 
London, E.4 














ITALY, and SICILY 


21. 

Baths, High-Class Cuisine, 
Head Offices, 
Fenchurch Avenue, 
Fenchurch Avenue, 
; or to the Branch Office, 16, Cockspur Street, 8.W 


OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street. 
XIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per MONTH. 
Tunings free. No hire charged if purchased in six months, 
The cheapest house for hiring really good pianos by all the best 


makers is THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.'S 27, Baker Street, W. 
pia NOS, 15s. per MONTH, on Thomas 

Oetzmann and Co.'s easy One, Two, or Three Years’ System, 
Carriage free. ‘Tunings free. Cheapest House in London for Sale, 
lire, or Three Years’ System is THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.'s, 


27, Baker Street, Portman Square, 


7 . ° . 
YURCHASERS who can pay Cash will find 
that the Cheapest House in the Kingdom for new Grand and 
Cottage Pianos by Broadwood, Collard, Ibach, Oetzmann, Steinway, 
Bechstein, and other makers of repute is THOMAS OE TZMANN 
and CO.'S, 27, Baker Street, London, W., where the merits of the 
Pianos by the respective makers can be tried side by side. All pianos 
packed free and forwarded. Only address, 27, Baker Street, W. 


OHN BROADWOOD SONS’ 
PIANOFORTES 
For SALE, HIRE, or on the THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
Pianos exchanged. 
New and Second-hand Pianofortes. 
JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
Great Pulteney Street (near Piccadilly Circus), London, W. 


YULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 
J (Katablished half a century).—Searches and Authentic 
Information respecting Family Arms and Pedigrees. Crest an¢ 
Mottoin heraldiccolours,78.6d. Book-plates engraved in Modern 
and Mediwvalstyles. Meraldic Seal Engraving. 
ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES ON VELLUM. 


OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street, W. 





and 


J GUINEA BOX.— Best quality Paper and Square Court 
Envelopes, all stamped in colour with Crest, or with Monogram, 
or Address. No charge for engraving steel die. Signet rings, 
18 carat, from 42s. Card plate and 50 best visiting-cards, 2s. 8d. ; 
Indies’, 38. Wedding and invitation cards. Specimens free. 

T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C. 
> r = + 
Y CEUM.—CYMBELINE. TO-NIGHT 

(Friday), at 8, also MATINEE TO-MORROW (Saturday) and 
DNESDAY next, at 2. Henry Irving, Miss Elien Terry, Mr. 
rank Cooper, Miss Genevieve Ward. 

‘HE BELLS, To-morrow (Saturday) Evening, and next Monday 
and ‘Tuesday Evenings. Mathias, Henry Irving. 
RICHARD IIIL., Dee. 19, and following nights, 

Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open daily 10 to 5, and 7.30 to 10. 
Seats also booked by Letter or Telegram. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR 


NIMATED 
EVENING PARTIES.— BONN’S KINEMATOGRAPH, 


Limited, are prepared to exhibit one of their Machires (similar to 

that at the Polytechnic Institution, Regent Street), with an 

attractive Set of Views, for Five Guineas, in London, and at the 

same fee, plus Railway and Hotel Expenses, in the Provinces.— 

Apply to GEORGE OFFOR, Managing Director, 78, Mansion House 
Chambers, London, E.C, 

OORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS, 

{T. JAMES'S HALL, W.— Brilliant New Programme, 

BEST ON RECORD. Nighily at 8. Mondays, Wednesdays, and 

Saturdays at 3 and 8. Tickets at Tree’s (the Hall) and Libraries. 





Awarded one hundred thou- 
N°? MORE ASTHMA 
unrivalled, 


Prices, 5s., 38., 28., 1s.—General Manager, Mr. Lawrence Broven. 
sand francs, Gold and Silver 
Particulars gratis and post free from 





N° MORE ASTHMA from this moment. 
Medals, and admitted to be 
CLERY, MARSEILLES, FRANCE, 


DR. 








FOR FULL PARTICULARS of availability | 
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Vi-Cocoa, and they 
equanimity. 


the lung tissues. 


physical. 





ALL MEN AND WOMEN 


who have to be exposed to the bleak uncertainty of our {rying climate 
should fortify themselves before they face their daily toil with Dr. Tibbles’ 
ean then brave the fury of the elements with 
The writer speaks from personal experience, and from 
observation of beneficial effects on others. 
temporarily excites, coffee stimulates the action of the heart, whilst 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa gives strength, stamina, and builds up and strengthens 
It is indeed a wonderful food beverage. 
ever been discovered that can approach it in giving lightness of heart, joy 
of life, fleetness of foot, and that general feeling of comfort which only 
comes from a full capacity to enjoy every pleasure, moral, intellectual, and 





Tea opens the pores and 





Nothing has 



































SENT FREE & POST PAID 


on application if, when writing (a 
post-card will do), you name The 
Illustrated London News. 


DR. TIBBLES’ 
YI-COCOA 


is sold in 6d. Packets and 9d. and 
Is. 6d. Tins, and can be obtained 
from all Grocers, Chemists, and 
Stores. 








AppRESS: 
DR. TIBBLES’ V1-COCOA, 
LiMITED, 


Suffolk House, Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 
oul 

















sie 








Vi-Cocoa. 


better for it. 


lating qualities. 














= NURSES 


OF ENGLAND 


AND 





Nurse PERE, 2, Hawley Street, Chalk Farm Road, N.W.: “ Thank you for 
I like it very much, and will recommend it to all my patients. 
doctor here and my cousin, who is a public analyst, say it is very good.” 


Nurse COLLINGWOOD, 14, Airlie Gardens, Kensington, W.: 
taken Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa each morning, and I am pleased to say I feel much 
I think it is all that you represent it to be, and will certainly 
recommend it to all I can.” 


Nurse RAYMOND, 33, Dalton Street, Hulme, Manchester: ‘I have tested 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and may say that I have never tasted anything to equal 
it. Ishall have much pleasure in recommending it to any patients that I nurse. 


Nurse STAN‘YORD, Southcroft, Heavitree 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa very much. ; 
I have recommended it to my patients and friends. 


Our 


“T have 


” 


Road, Exeter: ‘I like Dr. 
I think it possesses good nourishing and stimu- 


Nurse FAIRMAN, 1, Hanley Terrace, Savile Town, Dewsbury, Yorks: “I 
have taken nightly a cupful of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa whilst on night duty with 
a severe typhoid case, and have found it most'strengthening and refreshing. As 
this beverage resembles chocolate, it is more palatable than other preparations. 
I consider it an ideal drink for nursing mothers.”* 





DRUGS WON’T DO. 


FREE TRIAL: OF SOMETHING THAT WILL DO. 


You would be perfectly astonished if you were made 
aware of the many thousands of pounds absolutely thrown 
away from year to year upon so-called curatives that are 
foisted upon a public only too willing to believe the specious 
arguments laid before them. 

Even the hard-earned shillings of the very poor are 
wasted in this way ; in fact, it is to the ignorant, anxious to 
rid themselves of the various ailments which handicap them 
in the race for life, that such arguments are too often 
addressed. 

Now, strength and muscular activity, rosy cheeks, 
plaumpness, and health can be obtained without medicine. 

_ The replenishing of the system from the wasting of 
tissues which is going on every day can only be accomplished 
by the proper assimilation of food. 4. 

It cannot be done with medicin”. It can, however, be 
accomplished with a perfect, flesh-forming, palatable, and 
agreeable Food Beverage. Dr. Tibbles‘ Vi-Cocoa is 


such a Food Beverage, possessing, as it does, wonderful 
ening, and 


nourishing, stimulative powers unsur- 





passed by any other Food Beverage. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
is nota medicine. It does simply what it is claimed to do, 
and its strengthening powers are being recognised to an 
extent hitherto unknown in the history of any preparation. 


Merit, and merit alone, is what we cla..a for Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa, and we are prepared to send to any reader who 
names The Illustrated London News (a posteard.will do) a 
dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa free and post 

id. There is no magic in all this. 
straightforward offer. 
of Vi-Cocoa into every home. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, as a 
concentrated form of nourishment and vitality, is invalu- 
able; nay, more than this; for to all who wish to face the 
strife and battle of life with greater endurance and more 
sustained exertion, it is absolutely ind ble. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is made up in 6d. packets, and 9d. 
and 1s. 6d. tins. It can be obtained from all chemists, 
grocers, and stores, or from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, 
Suffolk House, Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
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SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT MAKERS TO THE QUEEN. 
3s, HOLBORN VIADUCT. 
Branches: 45, CORNHILL; 122, REGENT ST, 
Photographic Studios: CrystaL PaLact 


The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


and many other persons of distinction have testified 
to the remarkable efficacy of 


HIMROD’ 
CURES ASTHMA 


Established nearly a quarter of a century. 
Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the world. 
It is used as aninhalation and without any after bad effects. 
A Free Sample and detailed Testin.onials free by post. 

In Tins, 4s. 3d. 

British Dépét—46, Holborn Viaduct, I 

Also of Newbery & § lay : 
J. Sanger & Son, W. I 
John Thompson, Li 























MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 








Violins, Altos, Violoncellos, Double-Basses, Flutes, 
Clarionets, Hautbois, Cornets, Trumpets, Bugles, 
Hunting-Horns, Drums, Zithers, Guitars, Mando- 
lines. Mechanical Instruments: Symphonions, 
Orphenions, Musical-Boxes, Phenix Organs, Aristons, 
Herophons, Manopans, Piano Melodico, Accordions, 
Mouth-Harmonicas, Ocarinas, Metronomes. First- 
class Strings. Music for all Iustrumeats. 


JUL. HEINR, ZIMMERMANN, sanctictarer, Leipzig, 


New Illustrated Price List Gratis. 


Bmas Novelty 
“LE MERVEILLEUX,” 


The Marvellous New Phonograph, Livret’s Patent. 
Worked by Clockwork. 
NO TUBES REQUIRED. LOUDER THAN EDISON'S, 


Price (6o0siuicr) 27s. 6d. 


Extra Cylinders, Songs, 
Music, Speeches, &c., 
3s. 6d. each. 























©n receipt of P.O. for 
27s. 6d. we shall for- 
ward the above, securely 
packed, with full instrue- 
tions, and Carriage Paid i 
to any address in the 
United Kingdom. Trade 
supplied. 








It isa plain, honest, | 
It is done to introduce the merits | 


Sole Agents 
Sor the 
United Kingdom: 





J. W. ROWE « Co., 





15 & 16, ALDERMANBURY, LONDON, E.C, 
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“Skye Boat Song,” whereof an echo inspired Mr. Boulton 
and Mr. Stevenson. 


As to Mr. Stevenson’s verses, they certainly do not apply 
to Prince Charles. He did not, as far as my geography ¢an 
be trusted, approach Skye by the route which Mr. Stevenson 
indicates ; much less can it be said of him ‘* Merry of heart 
he sailed on a day, over the sea to Skye.” His enterprise 
was ruined and he was in the direst distress, flying for his 
life with a price on his head. Mr. Stevenson may not have 
remembered the exact circumstances, but the little con- 
troversy will not be fruitless if it brings to light the Gaelic 
original (if any ever existed) of the song which Hogg (who 
had as little Gaelic as Shakspere had Greek) avers that he 
translated. 


People who take an interest in ‘‘ Crystal-Gazing,” that 
is in the bright phant usmagoria of waking dreams which 
some persons can descry in a glass ball, may be pleased by 
Isaac Disraeli’s remarks on the subject. In ‘‘ Amenities of 
Literature” Isaac is writing about Dr. Dee, and Kelly the 
rogue, who for many years saw, or pretended to see, in the 
‘* Show Stone” the visions which Dr. Dee painfully recorded. 
The record was, much later, published by Meric Casaubon. 


Isaac begins by expressing total incredulity: ‘‘ Often 
by confederacy, and always by a vivacious fancy, these 
jugglers” (the ecrystal-gazers) ‘‘ poured out their several 
artful revelations.” He goes on: ‘* Kelly was a person of 
considerable fancy, which sometimes approached to a 
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etical imagination; the masquerade of his spiritual 
ings is remarkable for its fanciful minuteness.” 


Tt is indeed, as anyone may read in the original. 
Again, the phantasmagoria described by Kelly exactly 
answer in nature to the meaningless but brilliant and 
romantic visions which many living people of character 
utterly unlike Kelly’s can behold in a glass ball or crystal 
ring. At the Stuart Exhibition two of these harmless seers 
tried Dr. Dee’s ball, and found that it worked very well. 
One may infer, therefore, that though Kelly was a charlatan, 
and though ‘‘ spirits” had nothing to do with the matter, 
as Dr. Dee believed, yet Kelly really did possess the power 
of waking dreams beheld in the *‘ Show Stone.” 


Disraeli insensibly glides towards this conclusion. 
‘*Even the imposture of Kelly will not wholly account 
for the credulity of Dee; for many years after their 
separation, and to his last days, Dee sought for, and at 
length found, another ‘Skryer.’ Are we to resolve,” 
Disraeli goes on, ‘‘ these ‘Actions with Spirits’ by the 
visions of another sage . . . that illustrious Emmanuel 
Swedenborg, who, in his reveries, communed with spirits 
and angels? It would thus be a great psychological 
problem which remains unsolved.” 


The problem may not be ‘‘ great ’—it amounts to little 
more than the exceptional power which some minds possess 
of provoking waking dreams without conscious suggestion. 
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does exist, or not, could only be proved by experiment, 
which the generation of Disraeli did not care to make, 
Modern experiment gives an affirmative answer, which, 
again, adds a curiosity to the topic of ‘ unconscious 
cerebration.” 


Knowing nothing of this, and conscientiously abstaining 
from experiment, Dr. Robert Hooke, ‘“ the eminent 
mathematician,” interpreted Dee’s manuscript of crystal- 
visions much as the elder Rossetti interpreted Dante’s 
epic. It was a cryptic allegory. Under these figures of 
bright incoherent visions and spiritual gibberish Dr. Dee 
was recording important diplomatic secrets, picked up 
abroad by him when acting as ‘‘ Queen L[lizabeth’s 
Intelligencer.” Hooke deciphered nothing, however, just 
because there was nothing to decipher. Poor old Dee 
was conscientiously chronicling, as divine revelations, the 
illusions that trotted about in the back premises of [Kelly's 
‘* subconscious self,” and the lies which Kelly doubtless 
constructed on the model of these phantasms. Moreover, as 
Disraeli remarks, Dee’s fantastic diary was begun long 
before and continued long after Dr. Dee went abroad to 
act, if act he did, as the ‘ Intelligencer,” or Ioreign 
Correspondent, of Queen Elizabeth. Allegory is never the 
right interpretation of anything except of such professedly 
allegorical works as ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 


Here is an anecdote of Dean Stanley’s amiable 
simplicity, ‘‘no small part of a noble nature,” says 
Thucydides. The Dean was dining out and was very late 


on their own part. Whether such a faculty as Kelly claimed 
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PHILLIPSS 





HER MAJESTY'S POTTERS AND GLASS MANUFACTURERS. 


GREAT SALE OF CHINA AND GLASS. 


ODD JUGS. 
DINNER SETS. 
TEA SETS. 





VASES varying from 2s. pair to 1500 guineas. 
THOUSANDS OF FLOWER TUBES, ss. 


GREAT BARGAINS. 


OVER 1500 SERVICES TO SELECT FROM. 
To save Cost of Removal and Breakage, we are now OFFERING 
the WHOLE of our NOTED and VALUABLE STOCK of CHINA and 
GLASS at GREAT REDUCTIONS, VARYING from 75 PER CENT. 


A GRAND OPPORTUNITY 


FOR BUYING CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AT LESS THAN HALF PRICE, 


FOR WE INTEND OPENING IN MOUNT STREET WITH AN 


ENTIRELY NEW STOCE,., 


WHICH WE ARE NOW MANUFACTURING. 





Owing to the large increase of business, we are BUILDING MAGNIFICENT NEW PREMISES IN MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, with a frontage of twice and a half the length of our present Premises. 


GLASS SETS. 


ODD DECANTERS. 

LUNCHEON SETS. BREAKFAST SETS. 
DESSERT SETS. TOILET SETS. 

ODD TEA CUPS AND SAUCERS, 

each. 





a a a a a a a a a 


PHILLIPS'S, 25° vesrs sco, 175, 177, 179, OXFORD ST., W. 





—— SMOKE THE CELEBRATED — 


‘PIONEER’ 


SWEETENED JOBACCO. 


KNOWN ALL OVER THE WORLD. 








manure PICHMOND CAVENDISH CO., Lrp. 


AT THEIR BONDED WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 


Sold by all Kirst-Class Tobacconists at Home and Abroad. 
1 and 2 oz. Packets, and %, 3, and 1 Wb. Tins. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MARION'S INSTANTANEOUS 
PLATES FOR DULL DAYS, 












MARION’S FIELD CAMERAS, from 924/- upwards. 








MARION’S HAND CAMERAS, from 6/- to £13, 
MARIONA PAPER, Matt or Glossy Surface, also Gros Grain. 
RONTGEN RAY APPARATUS, Best English Make. 











New Illustrated Catalogue, 18., Post Free. 


MARION & CO., 22 & 23, Soho Sq, London, W. 
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ALL GOODS SOLD AT WHOLESALE PRICES. Designs are exact size, and all Goods sent Free and Safe by Post. Illustrated Catalogue of Noveltiesin Jewellery, Silver, ani Electro-Plate (490) Illustrations), Post Free, 
| sp FCIAL. —The Association of Diamond Merchants, 6,Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C give highest prices for Precious Stones, Second-Hand Jewellery, and Old Gold, 











customers who prefer Scoond-Hand Articles, This has been a successful department with the Assoc iution for many years. Anything sent to them receives attention by return of post. 












ape - ie ant Golee at Sonyeme 
fo arquise Ring, ng 1 10s, Larger 
WY B15 158. & Smaller sizes in Stock. 












Brilliant Heart 









Pendant. @ 
Smaller 






Sizes In Stock. 


Smaller 
Sizes 
in Stock 





New Diamond Pendant 
r Brooch, Choice 
White Brilliant, 
£35. 







| New 
Diamond Star Brooch, 
Pendant , or Hair Orna- 
meut,£5, Choice Whole 
2 ers send Necklace fur 
Hends»me Half - H oop 5 fs. A variety 
Rings, all Brilliante, £65 ; Kubies - - pet size Stars in 
and Brilliar £65; Sapphires Stock. 
and Brilliane, 
Fin Set of Three, £175. 
Single Stone Brilii- Fine Whole Pearl Pia 
ant ty Se Stad, | and Stul, £) Qs. 













New Uomb, set with Fin 
Ornament Unscre 






est White Brilliauts, 
ws to Form Brooch, ams. 


























Larger 
Choice Brilliant Halt- Hoop Bracelet, 


pd 10 
Smaller Larger and Smaller Sizes in St 















New Best Gold Bracelet, containi 
13 Brilliants = 3 Rubies or Sapphires, £8 17s. 61. 





Choice Brilliant Cluster Pendant, 
furming also Brooch, Bracelet, or 
Hair Ornament, £95. 
Others in stock up to £500, 


New Pattern Brooch, 3 Rubies or Sapphires, 

2 Whole Pearls, 9 ae abe and Rose 
Diamonds, £3 1 

New Tie Brooch, containing 4 


New Ruby& Diamond Diamonds, £5 5s. 


Pendant, a wo | 
2 Diamonds and 

Kuby, £5 15s.;0r with 
Viamonc centre, 


615s. Larger sizes, 

12 158.5, 15 15s. § 
£25 10s., Ri 
Choice betole ear 


Be. ad i kiace for 







aod Diamond 
Bangle and 
ry 


New icdianiet ne 
thterchan geabic 
Brooch 
















Choice Brilliant Brooch, 
' 15s.5wivel can 
removed at will, 











N Jiamond Bro om, containing 23 Diam ~~ 
” nd 1 Whole Pearl, £4 4 





Diamond Pheasant 7 
Scarf-Pin, £3 3s, New Scarf-lin, Stones set trans- 
All Gold, ‘gi 15s. parent. Rubies and Diamonds, 30s. 
Jiamond 
& Sapphire:, 
or Turqguoi e, 

30s. 










2 Fine Brilliants and 1 
Whole Pear], £42. 






h. Centre 








New Diamond 


of Hearts, Ruby and oll Pe Pearl onas. 
£4 4s. 






New Pattern Ornament, forming 
Brooch, Comb, or Tiara, £36 15a 












New Moon Brooch, co ntaining 25 ( Delco White Brilliants, £21; 
Smaller Size, 5 103, 
Same Brooch in Rose Diamonds, ‘Biv 10s, and £7 7s. 


Choice Brilliant New Moon Brooch, or Hair 
Ornament, £15 Larger and smaller 
izes in Stock, 


Diamond Tie 


Scarf-Pin 


£2 12s. 6d. 





New Double Heart 

Brooch, containing 13 
Rubies or Sapphires and 

27 Brilliants, £5 5s. 





18-ct. 
Handsome Diamond Pendant, contain- Gold 
lag 5% Brilliants, no Roses; forms also Choice aan Tie & Emerald Ring. 
Brooch or J wsat eg ey Cer — nt Circle Brooch, £45, £l Fre. 
ent, £17 153, An Oval Pendant, same sri iante "k Rubies, £42. iC ay Choice wy Crescent Brooch, or Hair Orna- 
hem same price, Brilliants & Sapphires, £31 10s, ment.£105. Larger & Smaller Sizes in Stock. Fine Diamond Pendant, £35, 


THE ASSOCIATION oF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, JEWELLERS, & -SILVERSMITHS Meceronths wong "anstesce “fete “heh toe 


Diamond-Cutting Factory Telegrams : *‘ Ruspoli 


iat BENSON'S = WATCHES 


134, REGENT STREET, LONDON, WW. 








All Goods are Marked in Plain Figures, ‘ead sold Direct to ‘the Public « at 


MANUFACTURERS’ CASH PRICES, SAVING PURCHASERS ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFITS, 


New Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. doods Forwarded on Approval. 





15-ct. Gold ... & 8s. 
18-ct. Gold ... 3s. 


ILLUSTRATED | 
BOOK, 

























2.m NEW EDITION 
Fy 4 > Fine Diamond iolbicmeee 
j CG, Sword Brooch, 
(wre: 25. 
o 4 be 








; poe, fa. 
>; ae YO te 3 ‘- Q= 
3 ow © Vx ; 15-ct. Gold ... £2 10s. 
4° 18-ct.Gold ... 3 Os, 
(at ae 
Fine Pearl “p! 
Aco Pin, Se. 
17s. " arf-Pin 
; . Fine Pearl and Dia- £1, 
Fine Diamond Hoop (*) mond Ring, £4 15s. 


Ing, 





15-ct. Gold . £3 10s. 
(iy ry 18-ct. Gold ... 4 4s. 
fh? 


> SELECTIONS 
LPL OL Yi SENT ON 


APPROVAL. 





Fine Diamond and Pearl 
Brooch, £4 15s. 


















Fine Diamond and Olivine Brooch, £45. 


Fine Diamond Brooch, £5. XMAS i PRESENTS. 


GOLD KEYLESS LEVER WATCH, with Albert and Seal .. ... £17 the s:t. 
» ENGLISH LEVER “LUDGATE” WATCH, with Albert& Seal £20 __,, 
» KEYLESS “ ee ” ENGLISH LEVER bsicnsnaned with 





Albert and Seal . ove as 
3 KEYLESS “FIELD” ‘ENGLISH LEVER ‘WATCH, "with : 
Albert and Seal... £32, 15-ct.Gold ... £2 Qs. 
EACH SET IN CASE COMPLETE. ” ‘Other Poe from £35 to £50. 18-ct. Gold |. 2 10s. 


J. W. BENSON, 4M. The Queen’s Jeweller, 


Steam Factory: 62 & 64 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
AND 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.. ESTABLISHED 1749. 











Finely Modelled Gold Bicycle Brooch, Fine Diamond and Pearl Brooch, 
£2 10s. £35. 
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When he came his collar was unfastened, 


THE 


and the ends 


vibrated like little white wings about the head of a che rub. 


People could not but look ‘at him with cur 
dinner, and at length, 


with due precautions, 


iosity during 
his hoste ‘SS 


ventured to ask him if he knew that his collar had broken 


said the Dean. ‘Do 
‘Then I don't I 


adrift. ‘*Oh yes!” 
‘ Not at all,” said the lady. 
answered the Dean; 
dressing,” and he continued his conversation. 
‘absence of mind,”’ but unrivalled presence ¢ 
Stanley dis played on this occasion. Any « 
being would have been at the point of changu 





you mind?” 
nind, either,” 


‘the button dropped off while I was 


It was not 
of mind, that 
ther human 
ig his shirt. 


There is some probability that the Rey. Dr. Watson, of 


L iverpool, so well known as “‘ 
by take up a ig ee in London. As Dr. 
bri liant orate 

pm ice in the fri > rank of London poeneneen. 


Ian Maclaren,” 


Watson is a 


he would no doubt immediately take his 


Canon Wilkinson, D.D., 
livings in 
Birmingham is frequently contrasted with other towns, 
and not always to the credit of the Midlands centre. But 
will by and as a matter of fact, 
clergy 
enthusiasm, and effectiveness. 
done much useful service, but he is now in his eighty-first 
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NOTES. 


LON 





ILLUSTRATED 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


Messrs. Moody and Sankey are conducting revival services 
in New York, and they appear to be as popular as ever. A 
new departure in connection with their work is that the 
Sunday edition of the World devotes a page to them. Mr. 

Moody contributes an autograph letter and a sermon written 
specially for the paper ; 
hymn, with music, not before published. 


while Mr. Sankey contributes a new 


The resignation of the Rector of Birmingham, the Rev. 
vacates one of the most important 
England. The position of the Church in 


the work that is being done by the 
of Birmingham is second to none in devotion, 
Canon Wilkinson has 








CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


What better Xmas Present than a 
ee HAND ic tak 


er Three-Fourths of the London Fires in One Year 





ng ashi d by “LONDON BRIGADE” HAND- 
Pt MPS See Official Report 





| 








WINDSOR 
ther Royal Residences have 
MERRYWEATHER H:- AND FIRE - PUMPS. 

PRICE £5 5s. COMPLETE. 
Delivered Free in the United Kingdom. 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE CASTLE, 


OSBORNE HOUSE, and « 





Call and see it in Ac 


MERRYWEATHERS’ 
63, LONG ACRE, W.C., & GREENWICH, LONDON. 





ASTHMA, CAT AR RH.  Fruneau’s P: aper 
FORTY-FIVE YEARS’ SUCCESS 
Highest Awar lat the Exhibition London: G. JOZEAT 
49, Haymarket, W.; MERTENS, 64 ot born Viaduct, E.( | 








NEWS 


year, and with that strict conse ientiousness which has ever 
distinguished him, he is making way for a successor, He 
will enter mel 
sincerest good wishes of the whole of Birmingham. 

Winnington Ingram, head of the Oxford 


The 


House, 


were caused by miracles. 
the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
other miracles were practically insignificant, and nothing 
short of the fact of the resurrection would account for the 
starting and continuance of the Church. 

Complaints are 
preferment in the Church than the 
Cornhill, Dr. 


higher 
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Rev. F. 
has been lecturing on Miracles. He 
alike among the working men in the East End and among 
the Oxford undergraduates, he found that great difficulties 


St. Michael’s, 


the 7'imes through many years, and still an occasional con- 


tributor, as a champion of the faith in the leading reviews, 


upon 


















his well-earned retirement amid the 


said that, 


He selected as the test miracle 
Compared with this all 


Wace has received no 
rectory of 
Wace, as a leader-writer for 


made that Dr. 











Exhibited at the Stanley Show with Immense Success. 





(Patents applied for. 
Safety Ensured. 
Side-Slipping Impossible. 
Riding in Traffic no Longer a Danger. 
Adds 50 per cent. to Comfort of Riding. 
Weighs} 
Costs | Bittle. 
Can be Fixed to any Bicycle. 
No Mechanical Skill Required. 
Anyone can Fix it in a Few Minutes. 








AN UNEXAMPLED LUXURY. 


Inquiries, 83, PICCADILLY, W. (Temporary Offices.) 


H. L. DAVIS, MANAGER. 


“LOVED OF ALL LADIES. + w 


ADAMS'S - 


Unequalled for its Brilliance and 


| It Cleans, Polishes, and Preserves Furniture, 
Patent Leather, 


Much Ado,” 





CSPERE 


“The Queen.” 


mending its use.—Dec. 22 


FURNITURE 


Cleanliness. 
srown Boots» 
and Varnished or Enamelled Goods. 


Act I, 


Feels no he mage in 
, 1883. 


Scene I.) 
‘THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


=~ POLISH. 


recom- 





| 
| 

















icura 


FOR THE 





A warm BR isag with Cuticura Soap, and 
a single application of Cuticura (ointment), 
the great skin cure, clear the scalp and hair of 
crusts, scales, and dandruff, allay itching, soothe 
irritation, stimulate the hair follicles, and nour- 
ish the roots, thus producing Luxuriant Hair, 
witha clean, wholesome scalp, when all else fails. 


Sold throughout the world, and especially by Englis h and 
American chemists in all the principal cities. British depct: 
F. Newpery & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., x pe on. Portier 


Deve « Cuem. Conrr., Sole Props, Boston, 'U. 




















Free from 
Mercury. 













FOR 
BILE, 


LIVER, 
HEADACHE, 
HEARTBURN, 


ETC. 





INDIGESTION, 


IIo Use all over the Globe. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. | 
| 


COCKLES 
ANTI BILIOUS 


and body of an 


A RIDE TO KHIVA, 
By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R.H.G 


“Two pairs of boots lined with fur 
were also taken ; and for pliysic—with 
which it is as well to be supplied when 
travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
some Quinine and Cockle’s Pills, the 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and 
one which I have used on the natives 
of Central Africa with the greatest 
possible success. 
lous effects produced upon the mind 


impervious to all native medicines when 
I administered to him five 


COCKLE’S PILLS, 


will never fade from my memory ; and 
a friend of mine who passed’ through 
the same district many months after 
wards, informed me that my fame as 4 
* medicine man ‘ had not died out * 


Of Vegetable 
Drugs. 











In fact, the marvel- 


Arab Sheik, who was 
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? (ReGD.) 





BISCUITS. 


Supplied to 10 the Queen 
and Royal Family. 















































Purchasers are requested to se 
all Bread supplied to them as ov ‘is 
is stamped HOVI 









to your Baker or Grocer for 
nUvis Flour for home use, packed 
in Bags of 34 Ibs. and 7 Ibs 





































If any difficulty be experienced in obtain 

ing HOVIS, or if what is supplied as 

HOVIS is not satisfactory, please write 

sending —— le (the cost of which will 
defrayed) to 


8. FITTON and SON, 
MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommending other Bread instead 
0 HOV do 80 for their own profit 
Beware! 

















6d. or 1s. Samples of Bread and 
Biscuits on receipt of stamps. 






[ Copyright. 
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Synth etic Scents THE FAULK - puldenes 





New and Special Manufacture of PIESSE & LUBIN 2 NEW BOND STREET LONDON, ENGLAND. 


IN TWO SIZES. 
| THE FINEST STONES EVER PRODUCED. ALL SET IN REAL GOLD AND SILVER. 


WALLFLOWER Yi HELIOTROPE | ey i As Exhibited in South Kensington Museum side vy «ize 


| with the Real Pearls. 
18-ct. Gold, Turquoise —_ FAULKNER’S “ORIENT” PEARL NECKLETS. 


With Handsome Diamond Cluster Sup (as above Mlustration). 








ROSE MUSK 





COMPLETE. oO 
JASMIN tg botnet TUBEROSE | ep hoe: 205. ANY SIZE PEARL SAME PRI = S. 


PICOTEE PIESSE & LUBIN | LILAC 
2 NEW BOND STREET 


VIOLET ORANGE 





Pearls, 35s. 








OPOPONAX : f CERISE 





LILY of the VALLEY | JONQUIL 


And Many Others. WALLFLOWER And Many Others. 


i) 
uaa isan isa 


These novel and exquisite odours outvie all efforts hitherto practised for the production 
of perfumes. They retain their original fragrance permanently, for non-evanescence is their 
remarkable characteristic. This new departure in the Art of Perfumery will supplant the 
older and hitherto accepted processes, a triumph of the science of the Parfumeur-Chimiste 
over Nature. They are the most Refined Scents ever placed before the Public. 


May be Obtained generally of Chemists, Perfumers, and Stores, or will be | Gold, 328. Guld, 88. 6d. Gold, 248. Gola, 23s. Gold, 24s. 
Forwarded by Post direct on Receipt of Remittance for value. | awannen 5 | ILLU STRATED ( AT ALOGUE | THESE STONES CANNOT BE 


PIESSE & LUBIN wee coun POST FREE. | cer AT ANY PRICE. 
2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. ARTHUR FAULKNER, KIMBERLEY HOUSE, 98, THE QUADRANT, REGENT ST., 


Full Catalogue, Coloured Illustrations to Scale, I’ost Free. ESTABLISHED THIRTY YEARS. LORD, vw. 





|" 





MOTOR CYCLES 


OF ALL KINDS. 


CO Oe Oe Oe oe ee Se Se oe Oe So oe oe ic oho oe oe aka 





. 





Dunlop 
Pneumatic ‘Tyres 
Sones of fale for Carr lages. 


ae % 

















DRIVING ON AIR CUSHIONS. —*— 
The Largest 
Cycle 


Factory 


“RRA RRS 4 a \ kek KR ER 





OUTERCOVER » 


COMFORT cammsracre. = YAN) DRAUGHT 
INCREASED. \¥ DUNLOP W})/ DECREASED. 





in 
the World, 








In a closed carriage conversation can be carried on in 
a whisper. 


THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE Co.,LTD., 


Patentees and Soie Makers of the Celebrated Dunlop Tyres for Cycles. 
TeuernaeXe on 166, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


SHOW-ROOMS: WORKS: 
14, Recent Street, Lonpon, 8.W. Atma STREET, CovENTRY. 
BRANCHES : 
DuBLIN, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, NOTTINGHAM, GLASGOW, AND ABROAD. 





Se SS Se Se Se Se ee Se re ee ee ee Se 


THE NEW BEESTON CYCLE CO,, 


LIMITED, 


COVENTRY. 
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and as editor of great dictionaries, as well as author of 
important theological books, has deserved well of the 
Church. His principalship of King’s College was, under 
the circumstances, strikingly successful. 

Magdalen College, Oxford, has decided from the end of 
this year to give up assisting the Rev. A. O. Jay, but this 
is not owing to any discontinuance of belief in or regard for 
Mr. Jay. It has been shown that Mr. Arthur Morrison in 
his new work ‘‘ A Child of the Jays,” has to some extent 
relied on Mr. Jay’s remarkable experiences. 

At a meeting held at Exeter in support of the Clergy 
Sustentation Fund, Lord Clinton, the Lord Lieutenant of 
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He said that in the Established Church of Scotland there 
was no living under £200, and in the Free Church none of 
less value than £300. This is quite inaccurate. In both 
churches there are too many livings under £200, 

The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s in formally accept- 
ing Mr. Hooley’s offer of a gold communion service have, 
in the opinion of many, acted very hastily. Mr. Hooley 
declares himself to be a High Churchman, and he has in 
various ways endeavoured to promote the interests of the 
Church. 

The Rev. J. Stephen Barrass has withdrawn from active 
work in the Anti-Gambling League, owing to its oppo- 
sition to the license of the Alexandra Park racecourse. 


the county, presided. He said that the main object in view 


was to raise all stipends to a minimum of £200 a year. Mr. Barrass does not oppose sport, but betting; and he 


regards the new departure of petitioning against the race- 
course license as a direct attack upon sport. The petition 
against the Alexandra Park racecourse was signed by the 
Bishop of London and the Bishops of Rochester and 
St. Albans. 

Professor Gardiner's four lectures on ‘‘Cromwell and his 
Period” at Oxford, have attracted huge audiences. They 
deal very severely with Cromwell, and are likely to provoke 
much controversy when published. 

The second wife of the late Mr. Coventry Patmore was 
Miss Marianne Byles, a member of a Gloucestershire 
family and a former parishioner of Archdeacon Manning, 
whom she followed to the Church of Rome. It was through 
her that Mr. Patmore became a wealthy man. , 
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Jee | OBACCO. 
__FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE. 
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rd (e MYRTLE. GROVE Sin WALTER RALEIGH WAS SOOTHING HIS MIND 
WITH THE TOBACCO pens Feta FROM VIRCINIA WITEN HIS /RISH 
WAS ON FIRE DASHED WA’ 4 . 


SERVANT THINKING RIS TEROVER HIM 


MyrtTLe GRoveE” 


fee CIGARETTES. 


None Genuine without our Name on each Cigarette ! 
TADDY & CO., Minories, London. 


cet 6 O88 


Uy TINE. 


Exhibition 1889. 
hygienic, adherent & invisible 


V E Toilet powder - CEL. FAW, Inventor 


®, Rue de la Paix, PARIS. — BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, Judgement of 8” May 1875. 
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The only awarded at the Paris 
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An Excellent Beverage, 
Rich in Nitrogenous Elements. 





MAKER TO 











n the breaktast tables | 
of the World 








Ambulances best in the world 
CS 
“<_< ieee a ¥ 


PURE- \ 
' SOLUBLE- 
DELICIOUS TASTE | 


Easy to Make—Easy to Digest, and of the 
most exquisite Flavour and Aroma. 





Spinal Carriages. 




















Walking Machi 
Portable W.C.’s 
Electric Bells, 
Urinals, 
| Air & Water Beds, 
&e. 
Self-Propelling 


BATH CHAIRS from £1 5s. 








ASK WoOouR GROCER TO SHOW YOU A BOTTLE. 





CHRISTMAS FIRESIVDE GiFts. 


“ened C ART ERM Catalogues 


6* NEW CAVENDISH ST. 


ONLY ADDRESS OF ORICINAL CARTER. 


LITERARY MACHINE 


For holding a book or writing desk in any position over an 
easy chair, bed or sofa, obviating fatigue and ing. Ine 
to Invalids & Students. Prices from 4 76 


INVALID 


Bed Lifts £3 10s, 
Reclining Boards 





Bed Rests 7/6 

Leg Rests 10/« y\] 

Crutches 10/6 

Bed Baths 12/6 

Commodes 25/< f} 

Perambulators , 
30s. 








COMFORTS serie covets 


Chairs from BB 






Breakfast-in-Bed Tables 


— of 





Adjustabl 
or Spinal Carriage. 


- ~ | JOHN CARTER, 6* NEW CAVENDISH ST. szinazre 
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THE MOST ECONOMIC, CONVENIENT 
& PORTABLE FORM OF SOUP. 


|AZENBYS 








SOUARES 


(MULLIGATAWNY, GRAVY, JULIENNE, ETC) 


FOR MAKING. FRESH SOUP, OR 
IMPROVING HOME MADE STOCK 








EACH SQUARE WILL PRODUCE 
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Prepared by 


E LATENBY & SOM.L18 Trinity St LONDON SE. 









































I’ only requires a little 
— ™ practice on the NEW 

RITTER ROAD SKATE to 
enable anyone who has never 
had on a pair of Skates to 
attain proficiency, and be 
able to skate on the roads at 
any speed up to 16 miles 
an hour. 


Can be seen and tried at the 


ROAD SKATE Co.’s 


SHOW ROOMS: 271, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MAPLE & CO 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 
THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD 


Many Acres of Show-Rooms. 


5043 © 





Ng 


a 
' Sl 
? € 
4 
x 
of 
a 
j 


Established nearly 60 Years. 


wri 
—— 














Pi ra 


CHRISTMAS CHRISTMAS Je 
PRESENTS PRESENTS TRUNKS 


DRESS BASKETS 
GLADSTONE BAGS 
FOR PRESENTS 





‘ EXAMPLE OF FOUR-FOLD SCREEN, 
Best Goods at Popular With Original Han > ainted Jap mnese C le oa with Border and 
teverse 





srocade 


Prices, THE LARGEST SELECTION OF SCREENS IN THE WORLD. 


WEDDING PRESENTS 





OLD STYLE GADROON HEAVY SILVER TABLE SET. 


Mustard and Spoon, 21s. 6d. Pepper, 17 Salt and Spoon, 123. 6d. 
Gin. li ay pt (24 in. long.) 





EASY CHAIRS 
The “Chancellor” Easy Chair, 50s. 














Tue * CHRYSTABEL” Bowis, © in Sy vay any with Sterling 
ilver — ialeter , 4 _ fe-:.3 sin., Ts. 64. ; 
n., 8s, Gd. ; 4in 6d.; 44 Ae | 





VERY DECORATIVE SILVER- 
PLATED VASE 
PATTERN TABLE LAMP, 


With Safety Duplex Burner, 
Artistic Tinted Glass Shade 





THE “ RICHMOND” REVOLVIND BOOKS; AND, 





i. Onk, — iinut, or i Shel “any: extreme . 
— 2s depth Shelf, 7hin. ; top, ’ nM 
16in. By 14in. het a “TRIPLE SILVER-PLATED ENTREE DISH AND COVER, an «we CHIPPENDALE MAHOGANY 

Buyeri © Quality i ito, ee +» 198. Gd. With Gadroon Mounts _ ee oe £1 18s. 6d. » oe CORNER BRACKET, 
NEW MODEL With two shaped Bevelled Silvered 
Plates, and Shelves fur ornaments ; 
MAPLE & co LAMPS extreme height 22in., width lin. 

16s. 9d. 





4443 v 
THE ‘‘ANMABEL"” PIE- oe, in best Electro-Plate on Nickel Silver 
with White P ee A Lining. Extreme nage 10h in., 21 Os.; 
-, &1 bs.; 13in., 21 10s. 


NOVELTIES IN ELECTRO-SILVER 


eae BAMBOO FURNITURE 


wants 


japon oe 


} 





THe“ CHRYSTABEL” BOWLS, in Cur © se with eetere 
= Diameter « it Bowl: 24 in... ar ; Sin., 
3h in., 9s. Gd. ; 4in., 18.5 4410.1 4 ain Oe. 





THE “ YEOVIL” TABLE, 





measures 35 1m. by 1 iin aa SILVER-PLATED QUEEN ANNE BUOU LAMP, THE “ZSKDALE"Y MUSIC SEAT, in Banoo and fancy Japanese 
> ge . With elegant Silk Shade, complete, 22s. $d. - 
. E DOWN QUILTS AND BLANKETS 


high 
Special Price List Post Free. 



















“My favourite 


Easy Chair is " wil 
called the ’ 7 CAAA “> — 
‘ ee “ae YG y Le 

REIGATE.’” 


— By the Way 






aa iT 


Se Seww) 


eae 








ARTISTIC 
LAMPS 
AND 


ad ” ASE, in antique carved Oak, English made, 
Boma eae ie Sin. high, £1 1s. $4. SHADES 


NEW 


yl ddd 


t fissay ) 
diy YY 





FOR 





THE “ GAKBURN” REVOLVING BOOK TABLE, 












» -—« Maho gany or sa extreme a = 
in., diamete te ., ” 6 
A lower q ali ty mk ty sup plie 2d f desired. THE ateATE A er ate bet 7" Pa and 
“ARCADIAN” STOVES Useful Presents Artistic Furniture AND 
Illustrations Post Free. MAPLE & CO (Ltd) have an immense variety of Inexpensive and Artistic 
pieces of Furniture, suitable for Presents, as Writing Tables, Cabinets, Card Tables, , 
Tea Tables, Music Cabinets, Easy Chairs. Illustrations 


Illustrations of 400 Useful Presents Post Free, 


NEW SHO\!-ROOMS 
for China, Glass, 





Cutlery, 
Electro-Silver Plate, VERY ARTISTIC NEW MODEL WROUGHT IRO4 AND 
See “ ABOUT OUR HOMES, COPPER FLOOR-LAMP. 
POST FREE. 4ft.3in. high, rising to 6ft. 9in., fitted with Copper 
Container, Safety Duplex Burner, — Chimney, 
complete, 24s. 6d. Shade extra 


THE “ HALCYON,” a very pretty Shade in ‘Florentine 
Silk, with Lace and good Ribhon Bow, ae with 


Closed as a convenient Ocensional Table. Open asa Roulette Table. 
closed, and fitted with Chess, Draughts, Dominoes, various Games of cass ee ee oe ae ea te 


arved Dark Mahogan weet Gam ble, forming an Occasional Table when 
“3 m _ : rds, Dice, fF Berks of Rules, &e., be. A large number always in stock at various prices. 


THICK INDIAN RUGS for Halls, Corridors, Vestibules, about 6ft, 3in. to 6ft. 9in. by Sft. 3in. to Sft. 9in., 10s. Ed. cach. THICK INDIAN RUGS 
—SS —————=—=—=—Ie==——~>—=={—={=====—, 
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CHARMING 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 








(For FAMILY USE). 


For Delicate, , Sensitive, 
Irritable Skins. 


The CHEMIST AND 


fully perfumed.’ 


1/- per Box of 3 
Tablets. 


TOILET orto. tro) VINOLIA | 
SOAP, 


SCENTED WITH 
CHOICE OTTO OF 
ROSE PERFUME. 


Beautifies the Complexion, 





10°: 





The GENTLEWOMAN 
reports — 
“Strongly recommended to 
keep the skin smooth and free 
from roughness.” 


2/6 per Box of 3 Tablets. 


2/6 VESTAL VINOLIA SOAP 


THIS IS 


SUPREME. 
Exquisitely Perfumed with 
4 the Choleest Scents. 





reports 
* Vestal vi ine ‘lia Soa 
em. superior to t 
whi *h have been already 
placed on the market.”’ 


7/6 per Box of 3 
Tablets. 


6° 8 BLONDEAU FAVOURITE 





CHOICELY 
PERFUMED. 


F} You may now obtain 
Vinolia Soap 
Perfumed with any 
Scent you Prefer. 





Jequilla Soap. 
Marequil Soap. 
Heliotrope Soap. 
Musk Lavender Soap. 
Maréchal Niel Soap. 
Opoy yonax Soap. 

Ww hite Rose Soap. 
Baby Soap. 


Violet Soap. 

Lys de France Soap. 
Shampoo Soap. 

Oriental Soap. 

Lettuce Soap. (Soap. 
White Rose and Cucumber 
Jasmin Soap 

Cold Cream Soap. 
Cueumber and Glycerine Soap. 


1/6 per Box of 3 Tablets. 


1/- VINOLIA POWDER. 


For Redness, 
Roughness, 
Toilet, Nursery, &c. 
The LADY’S 
PICTORIAL reports— 
“Superseding the 
old - fashioned _ toilet 
i pawders, which are 
i] apt to cause acne spots 
on the face by block- 
ing up the pores of the 
skin. 
In Waite, Pink, ano 
Cream Tints. 


1/-, 1/9, 3/6, and 6/- per Box. 
6 VINOLIA VIOLET POWDER 


SANITARY. 
ANTISEPTIC. 
SOOTHING. | 





Specially prepared for Toilet 
and Nursery Use, 





4). PREMIER VINOLIA SOAP 


DRUGGIST reports— 
“An ideal soap, delight- 


The LADY’S Pic TORTAL 


is | 
ae | 


PERFUME SOAPS, 


We 


_VINOLIA CREAM. 


=¥ For Itching, 
| Face Spots, 
Eezema, 
The LANCET 
reports 














wy, rash, eruptions, &c. 








Ryland Road, 
SonDon. we 


— 
2/- SVINOLIA POMADE. 





1) 1/11, 1/9, 3/6, & 
Y 6/- per Box Box. 





Natural to the Hair 
and a Beaty. 


GEN TLE W OMAN 
reports— 
“A first-class tonie 
and _ restorative for 
the Hair.”’ 


hy in Antique Porce- 
lain Vase, 3/6. 


. “ An emollient cream | 
for the skin in ecze ma, | 


‘6° LYPSYL. 





A CORALLINE EMOLLIENT FOR DRY, 
» ROUGH, CRACKED, OR PALLID LIPS. 


| In Rose-Red and White Tints, 
6d. and 1/- per Tube. 


VINOLIA 
EAU DE COLOGNE. 





V6 





As fine as can possibly be made. 








| @ ‘Z _ COURT CIRCULAR reports— 
7 37) is absolutely unequalled for strength, 





In White Opal 
Vase, 2 








Very 
Artistic 
High Art 
Covers, 

Lined with 





ME te me 


| 
| 
VINOLIA 


| Containing 2 Beautiful Cut-Glass Bottles 
1 Bottle 


PERF 








These Four Perfumes are ne 


The above Perfumes can also be obtained in Bottles only at 6d., 1/3, 1/9, 3/-, 5/-, 


(ea | purity, and celicacy of aroma.’ 
——7F 
, * 









1/6, 2/6, 3/6, and 6/6. 








a em 


UME CASKET 


FoR PRESENTS. 


of any of the following Perfumes, 4/6. | 
2/6 


” ’ ” ” ” 
*Vinolia Bouquet | Wallflower New Mown Hay Wood V: jolet } Musk 
*Jequilla Millefieur Lily of the Valley Ess Bouquet Rondeletia 
*Marequil Musk Rose Amaryllis Maréchal Niel Ambergris 
anne Honeysuckle Hyacinth Jockey Club Stephanotis: 
oo og Jasmin White ‘Lilac | White Rose Frangipanni 
Yilang- Ylang White Heliotrope Patchouli 





and 9/-, 
ot supplied in the 6d. Size. 





“VINOLIA” SHAVING-VASE. 


BEAUTIFULLY 
HAND-PAINTED: 


AND 


A CAKE OF TOILET 
VINOLIA 
SHAVING- SOAP. 
With Lid - ... 3/6 
Without Lid... 3/- 


The Brush is not supplied. 
Makes a Handsome and 








In Boxes & Packages, 
6d. 








Beautiful Present. 























VINOLIA LIQUID GSEIRRNE. 


WHITENS THE TEETH 
BEAUTIFULLY. 


on 
Contains no 


Injurious Ingredients. 


1/- and | 1/8. 





FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


‘Vinolia Eau de Cologne we consider 


VINOLIA 
DENTIFRICE. 


AROMATIC TONIC. 
REFRESHING. 
PRESERVATIVE. 


6 





Keeps the Teeth 
Ivury White. 


| PREMIER in round 
metal boxes and glass 
botiles, Cd. 


English— 
2/6, 7/6, 13/6. 
American— 


1/6, 4/6, 7/6. 
LAIT VINOLIA. 


FOR THE 
COMPLEXION. 


Non- Medicinal.) 








Keeps the Skin beau- 
tifully soft and of a velvety 
appearance. 


as In elegant Porcelain Vase, 


4/6. 





FOR THE HAIR. 


not leaye the. Hair Greasy 
and Sticky. 


Does 





Be NOGA) §=6The Oil in Vinolia Brilliantine is ina 
‘fp 4 state of solution. 
1/-, 2/-, 





1/6 VINOLIA LAVENDER 
___ WATER. 


NATURAL AND 
VERY LASTING. 





4 Contains the finest Essential 
Oils Concentrated, therefore the 
Most Economical. 
In 2-0z., 4-0z., and 8-oz, 
Bottles, 
1/6, 2/6, and 4/6. 


VINOLIA SACH ET 








Delicately Perfumed. 
In 16 Odours. 





1 | 





Vinotia SACHET 


Blondeau 4 C 


| LOWORES HEW-YORK 
| 
| 














—y 
| i | 
Li | 
White Rose. Violet. Frangipanni. 
Jockey Club. Chypre. Ylang-Ylang 
Opoponax. Patchouli. | Sidonia du Japon. 


Stephanotis. | Rondeletia. Violettede Parme, 
Vinolia Bouquet. | Ess Bouquet. White Heliotrope. 


Lavender. 4d. and 8d. each. 


g VINOLIA 
SHAVING SOAP 


(Sticks & Flat Cakes) 
FOR PRESENTS. 


Yields a Splendid Lather. Does not 
“Kat” into or Irritate the Skin. 


STICKS: Premier, 6d.; 
Toilet, 1/-, 1/6, 2/6; 
Vestal, 2/- 


) FLATCAKES: Premier, 1/-; 
Toilet, 2/-; Vestal, 2/6. 
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THE OLDEST LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY! 
Direct from Scotland. Quality and Age Guaranteed. 


Sitenhouse 











a Tery Old Liqueur SCOTCH 
WHISKY is really a blended 
Cordial of the Finest Old Whiskies 
e ever produced in Scotland. Matured 
: in Sherry Casks for ten years. Every 
Bottle stamped and signed as a guar- 
antee of genuineness. Two gallons 
constitute a case, contained in twelve 
of the special shaped bvuttles, sent 
carriage paid for cash, 45s. 


“ q 









A Customer writes: “TI am 
pleased to say your * Scotch’ 
is in great demand among 
my friends. We consider it 
the best of any we have 
tried.” 

Liverpool Doctor writes : 


fine. I am recommending it to 






$ Slwurnt QO SCOTC re 


W'StennouK ac? 
Gtasqow 





AND ¢ 
West Regent St., “Giascow. 


Manchester Branch— 
2, Station Approach, Oxford Rd. 












PERFECTLY 5S “MPLE. 
e « « SIMPLY-PERFECT. 
The eee 


POCKET KODAK. 





A dainty little camera, weighing only 7 ounces. 

Can be slipped into the pocket 

Makes pictures 1} X 2 inches. 

Loaded in daylight—no dark room necessary. 

Achromatic lens, with three stops. 

Improved rotary shutter always set for time or 
instantaneous exposures. View finder. Counter. 


Complete with roll of film for 12 exposures, 
£1 Is. 


EASTIIAN 7" cotta 


115-117 Oxford Street, London, W. 


Write for descriptive pamphlet, post free. 


JUNO Cycles vzek¥ Sssr 
RIGID. LIGHT. 
SWIFT. 


New Season List of 
Cycles and 





» Sundries now 
ready, and sent Post 
free to any part of 
the world. achines 
a to all parts. 
misters, Racers, 
Ladies’, and Military 
Cycles. JUNO Lady 
Safeties a Speeialite. 


CASH ‘DIS & CARRIAGE PAID 
Metropolitan Machinists’ Company, Ltd., 





75 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LUNDON, E.C. 
N.B.—Every JUNO guaranteed. 


THE GUN 


and Its Development. 
By W. W. GREENER. 


Sixth Edition. Just Published. 


The Sixth Edition of this well- 

known Book on the Gun has 

been rearranged and rewritten 

so that it is practically a new 

work under the old name. It 

contains the whole history of 

the Sporting Gun from its origin 

in the ‘‘ Hand Gonne’’ down to 

the latest departure in gunnery—the singletrigger. 

The Rifle is treated of in a separate section, 

which includes chapters on Balistics and Modern 

Military Rifles, and numerous Illustrations of 
recent mechanisms. 


1 Vol., 4to, T70 pp., and over 750 Illustrations, 
Price 10s. 6d. 
CASSELL ano CO., LonDON; 
Or, the AUTHOR, 68, Haymarket, London ; 
St. Mary’s Square, Birmingham. 











Ask your Grocer |: 


HELM-COCOA. | 











“ & remarkably smart contrivance."'—Black and White 
* A design in lead pencils that deserves popularity.""— ‘Morning Leader. 








“Your whisky is really very | 


a great many of my ane € ey pean. ae 


we. STENHOUSE | 


MOST INGENIOUS THING OF THE HOUR. 


‘Surely a boon to e busy people.''— Westminster Gaze te 





If not obtainable at your Seton” send for 
Specimens—3 Black, 1 Red, and’ 1 Blue, post 
free in the United Kingdom, is. ; 


Blaisdell Pencil Co., Ltd., 
46, Holborn Viaduct, 
Lonpon, E.C, 





‘'High-Class - 


GO 


LD & SILVER 


& 








WATCHES. 


In Haunting 18-ct. Go'd, 
or £26 
Half-Hunting Cases. Silver, 


| LONDON SHOw-Rooms: 


Ge 











ope he may make a fortune by it.’ "Truth. 
as a cedar pencil, _» 
but covered with paper. (JQ 
RE-POINTS ITSELF ) 


AUTOMATICALLY, (4 


sy Paitiay ea : 


ENGLISH KEYLESS LEVER. 
18-ct. Silver, 


£10 10s. 





THE “TIMES” WATCH (Regd.) 


| 158, OXFORD ST., W.; & 2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 














Cloths, 11}d. each; Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. ; 








ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


And 170, REGENT sT., LONDON, VV. 
Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890 ; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 
IRISH CAMBRIC Po aa 
Children’s Bordered ... 13 Hemstitched, 
Ladies’ .. .. 23 ~=Ladies’ . 29 
Samples and Illustrated Gents’... 33 Gents’ 3/11 


Price-Lists Post Free. 











Table-Cloths, 2 yards square, 2/11; 


=> IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. 


2} yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each; Kitchen Table- 
Frilled Linen Pillow-Cases, from 1 4} each. 


POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Fish-Napkins, 2/11 per doz. ; 
Dinner-Napkins, 56 perdoz. ; 


Ry Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany. 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be sent Direct to Belfast. 


DREW & SONS’ 


UNIQUE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Actual Makers of all kinds of Dressing-Pags 
and Cases, New and Exclusive Designs. 
Largest Assortment in the World to select from, 





The © 











WLAAGED VIEW OF Saqp 
x 




















1 
\4i) 


| if 


DREW & SONS, PICCADI 





Drew's Patent En Route Tea-Baskev, 
all latest improvements. 2- 

Silver-plated Kettle, 22 17s. 
all fittings heavily Silver-plated, £4 10s. 
As supplied by D. and 8. to Her Maiesty the Queen. 





CATALOGUE OF NEW 
DESIGNS ON APPLICATION. 



















c ith 
size, with 
64, ; or xith 


Prices 


U1 ay iit i | 





VARYING FROM 


£22 10s." £250. 


Drew's New R 
and Strong. 
Ready for riding without shifting any of the parts. 
is about 8 in. wide, except at pedals, where it 
to take machine. 
machine, also height of handle-bar at centre. 

CHEQUES MUST ACCOMPANY ORDERS Dy roer. { 
For Lady’s or Gentle- 37/6 Complete with Straps, &c. 
man’s Machine, 
Or Isvextors axp Sore Makers Oxry 


LLY CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 

























istered Cycle-Crate, for Travelling. Light 
Takes Machine just as it is — in use. 
Crate 
roadens out 
When ordering please state total length of 


Ready in Stock. 


'** BELFAST HOUSE.”’ 


(Established 1766.) 


WALPOLE BROTHERS, 


LIMITED, 
in offering their LINENS at the following low 
rates, wish to impress upon the public that they 
seek its confidence on good’ and substantial 
grounds, and that they rank, not only as THE 
| BEST, but as THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN 
THE TRADE. 


Superfine Hand Loom Double 
Damask Tablecloths 
Damask Tablecloths ” 
Ladies’ Cambric Handkerchiefs » 1s. 11d, per doz. 
Linen Sheets, Hemmed os 9s. 6d. per pair. 
Complete Linen Outfits, Hemmed and Marked, 
from £3 19s. 2d. 








from 9s, 6d. each 
3s. 3d. 





PRICE -LISTS AND PATTERNS FREE TO ANY 
ADDRESS. 


89, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Two doors from Oxford Street.) 


102, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
Dublin, Belfast, Waringstown. 


((OUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
NEURALGIA. 


| at INCHITIS, and 


| R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE Vice-Chancellor Sir W. VPage Wood 
Collis Browne was un- 


| stated zeus in Court that Dr. J. 
} that the whole story 


doubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne; 
of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
he regretted to say it had been sworn to,—Seo 
sce ham 13, 1864. 


untrne, and 
the ** Times,” 





Ds. - COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. bg Right Hon. Earl Russell com- 
municated to the Ce lege. of Physicians and J.T. Davenport that 
he had received information to the effect that the only remedy 





of any service in cholera was Chlorodyne.— See * Lancet,” 

Dee. 31, 1863. 

D* J COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. — Extract fro - ne, ‘Medical Times 

Jan. 12, 1866; “Is prescribed by scores of o yh yg mers. Of 

course, itwonld not be thus wingularly po == did it not supply 


a want and fill a place.” 
ID®: J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
ORS ROD Tae is the best and most certain remedy in 
} : oughs, Colds, Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 





] R J COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE is a certain cure in Cholera, Dysentery, 
Diarrhea, &c. 


} 





| R J COLLIS BROWNE’S 

CHIORODYNE CAUTION —None genuine without the 
words * Dr. ollis Browne's Chiorod ~ “on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming medical testi 34 acco a “s each 
Bottle. Sole Manufacturer, ?. DAV ENPORT, . Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. Sold in Bottles, 1s. 13d., 
2s. Od., 48. 6d., and Ils. 
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ROAD SKATING 


Practising With 
Saloon Lady 
for Ladies, Attendant. 





It only requires a little practice on the NEW RITTER 
ROAD SKATE to enable anyone who has never had on a 
pair of skates to attain proficiency and be able to skate on 
the roads at any speed up to sixteen miles an hour. 


CAN BE SEEN AND TRIED AT THE 
ROAD SKATE Co.'s SH0W-ROOMS: 
271, OXFORD STREET, w. 


GOUT and 


| Rheumatism. 





ln ll lin li li lin li, li, lin, li lili, li, li li li lili, i, li li dl ls dl dl J Jl A Al dle dle dll li i i tt as 





The DEAN OF CARLISLE writes: 
Px ei almost "Tavivts experience a oe to gout 


“ Sir,— 
for twent 


like circumstances, and they never fail.—I se wae" truly, 
CIS CLOSE.’ 


DR. LAVILLE’S LIQUOF 


(PERFECTLY HARMLESS) 
1S AN UNFAILING SPECIFIC FOR THE CURE OF 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM, 


ONE BOTTLE 
TWO TO THREL 





SUFFICIENT FO 
MONTHS’ TREATMENT, 


| 
Price 8. per Bottle of all Chemists and Storec, or post free from 
F. COMAR and SON, 64, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


Descriptive Famphtet, containing Testimonials, post free on Application 









NEWS 














JEWELLERS, 
DIAMOND MOUNTERS, 
SILVERSMITHS, GEM CUTTERS, 
LAPIDARIES, 


1 








& 


TURQUOISE re oe 
TIE 


DIAMOND HEA & 
BROOCH, with 





OPAL & DIAMOND 
MARQUISE RING, 
£12. 


PEARL & DIAMOND SNAKE a 


& ARROW BROOCH, £40. OPAL & DIAMOND 
RING, £15. — 


OPAL & DIAMOND HEART 
PENDANT & GOLD CHAIN, 


Complete, £10 to £30. 





OPAL & DIAMOND BROOCH, 
£6. 






OPAL HEART PENDANT, 
With GOLD NECK-CHAIN, 





me ‘af 9 a 
PAG: ea ar, orar 
‘ad we 2 a~ 
. Tes Sostas 

Ore Faas. Ma” 









PUG BROOCH, 
In Diamonds, £18, 
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SPIDER & WEB BROOCH, 
In Pearls and Diamonds, £35, 





FANCY CRESCENT BROOCH, 
In Diamonds, c 





18, 
ie 


NEW BOND ST. 










Limited W. 





STREETER & CO'S DESIGNS ARE NOTED FOR THEIR EXUELLENT SETTINGS, DELICACY AND HARMONY OF COLOURING, 
AND A DISTINCTNESS WHICH COULD NOT WELL BE SURPASSED. 





FORMING COMB, 


DIAMOND MARQUISE 
RING, from £18. 





OPAL & DIAMOND 
BROOCH, £8. 


OPAL AND DIAMOND 





OPAL & DIAMOND 


~ ’ . 





COLLIE DOG BROOCH, 
In Diamonds, £35, 





DIAMOND CRESCENT & ANCHOR EMERALD & DIAMOND FLOWER & LEAF OPAL & DIAMOND HEART 
BROOCH, £25. COMB, ALSO TO FORM BROOCH, £50. SCROLL BROOCH, £8, 





TRY IT IN YOUR BATH 


SCRUBB'S.::. AMMONIA) 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 

Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 














Price 1s. per Bottle. 
Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 


SCRUBB & CO., 32b Southwark Street, London, 8.E., 
MANUFACTURERS GF SCRUBB’S ANTISEPTIC SKIN SOAP. 














The SURGICAL AID SOCIETY 


CHier Orrice: SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET ST,, E.C. 
President: THE RIGHT HON, THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 


This Society was established in 1862 to supply Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Artificial Limbs, dc., and every other description 
of mechanical support to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 


WATER BEDS ANP INVALID CHAIRS AND CARRIAGES ARE LENT TO ‘THE AFFLICTED. 


It provides against imposition by supplying the appliance on the certificate of a Surgeon cnly. By special grants it ensures 
that every deserving applicant shall receive prompt assistance. 


OVER 270 PATIENTS ARE RELIEVED EVERY WEEE. 


Annual Subscription of 20 10 6 } Entitles to Two Recommendations 
Life Subscription of - 5 5 0 per Annum. 


CONTRIBUTIONS ARE FARNESTLY SOLICITED. Bankers : Messrs. Banciay and Co., Ltd., Lombard St. 
RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


Dr. DE JONGH’S uset-srown 
The most Efficacious C0 p LIVE i 0 IL 
Remedy for Diseases of the a 


CHEST, THROAT, DEBILITY, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, RICKETS, &e. 


It is sold au all Chenstetp, in a capsule 3 Saperial Half-pints, 283 Pints, 4/9; uae, 9/-. 
See ls surrounding each 


Sole Consignees : ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., Ltd, 210, High Holborn, London. 

















PETER ROBINSON’S 
EXTENSIVE SHOW-ROOMS 
AND GALLERIES 


are now fully equipped with 


ALL THE NOVELTIES 
FOR THE SEASON. 


Mantles, Costumes, Blouses, Millinery, Tea-Gowns, 
Lingerie, Silks, Dress Fabrics, Trimmings, Lace, &. 


HIGHEST CLASS GOODS 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 


PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD ST. and REGENT oT. 


























DIAMOND BROOCH, 


TREFOIL BROOCH, £12, 


3-STONE DIAMOND 
RINGS, from £20, 
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NT TAILORS AND BOYS’ OUTFITTERS. 





< 
\- 





om 
- - 4 “sb ‘“ 
ETON.” ALBANY.” BLOUSE. WINDSOR.” YOUTH’S “ EVENING DRESS.” 
Blouse, Cambric, with Frilled Collar and Front 5.6 Jacket and Knickers. ; ; 
For Boy of 13 years. In Fashionable Art Shades of » Cashmere ,, 76 In Faney Colours. Suit (with Silk Roll Collar to Jacket) 
es i100 > “ an 
Jacket and Vest, 20:9 Vieunas, Venetians, &c., &c. >. ae ‘with Filled ‘ollarand Front, from 86 For Boy of 3 years, 23/0 For Youth of 17 years, 
Ace 10 6 Frilled Blouses from . : 
Trousers, 9 3 For Boy of 6 years, 28,6 Breeches, Veiveteen 7/0 Plain o % 43/6 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PATTERN POST FREE. 


Applications for Patterns should give a rough outline of the kind and quality required. 


MESSRS. SAMUEL BROTHERS are prepared to supply COMPLETE OUTFITS in accordance 

PUBLIC SCH OL, TS. js the regulations specially prese ribed by the leading PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

Lists of the Outfits required jor any PUBLIC SCHOOL forwarded POST FREE on application. 

W ORESHOFS : 
SAMUEL BROTHERS, 65 & 67, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. .. .wsniiiuus 
5 j j 4 ) @ 46, GRAY’S INN RO.; & 86, MANSELL ST. 
iT ’ y 

(Regd. 71,552.) 













Prince’s _— Full Size Entrée-Dish, Handsomely 
Mounted, £5 15s.g)Sterling Silve or, £25. 


Breakfast- Dish, with Hot Water Part and Handsome Gadroon . : 
Mounts. In Prince’s Plate, £4 10s. Cut-Glass Pepper-Mill, _ 

with Electro Silver Ric chly Chased Octagon Flower-Bowl 

Mounts, 15s. ; ot ie on Ebonised Plinth, complete £4 15s. 


Silver Mounts, £1 1 A 
GOODS SENT ON Cut Glass Claret-Jug, with richly 


Chased Prince’s Plate Mounts, 
£4 5s. Sterling Silver Mounts, 
£7 10s 





Es:allop Butter Shell and Knife, 
with Glass Lining. 
Prince’s Plate, 12s. 6d. 
a Silver, £1 12s, 


Planished Sterling ser Tnkatand, 


very massive, 











James I. Sterlirg 














Silyer Cream-Ewer, 

£1 12s. WRITE FOR THE Sekt mt © Tea-Ontdy; 
wit ‘ancls Richly Orna- 
James I. Sterling Silver SPECIAL ~ onted in Relief, 4} in. high, 

> Sugar-Basin, £1 10s, CHRISTMAS LIST Deny AO. equane, £5. 

James I, Sterling Silver Afternoon Tea-Pot, 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS). 
j-Pint, £4 10s. 
! POST FREE. 








Kettle and Stand, with Ebony Handle and Knob. 





i ’ Prince's Piate. Sterling Silver. Prince’s Plate -Steamer, 

3) Pints ss # 15 8 13 2 8 ° with Spirkt-Laiape” complete’ 

2 Pints ots 4 6 5 ° To cook four eggs simul- Prince's Plate Biscuit-Box, Richly Chased, ‘rystal Glass. Louis Xv. € ragee et in witty ad 8 Plate, 
24 Pints «» £415 O 0 taneously. Engraved, as illus- Oval Shape, £3 3s. Prince’s Plate Mounts, £2 158. etn, fen eit ti 
ONLY LONDON ADDRESSES: trated, £2; Plain, £1 15s. In Sterling Silver, £10 10s. Sterling Silver Mounts, £3 15s. In Bterling Silver, £i1 15s. 


2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C.; & 158 to 162, OXFORD ST., W. 


(FACING THE MANSION HOUSE). MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS: THE ROYAL WORKS, NORFOLK ST., SHEFFIELD. 





